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THE  ^FAfLURE  OF'  T^E 
'iGHUReHES     '  • 


■    '  CHAPTER    1  ^ 

THE    FAILURE    OF    THE    CHURCHES 

V>      ■'  '    , 

The  condition  of  Society  at  the  present  tirne  is 
deeply  interesting.  Democracy  prevails  ovei  the 
western  world  and  over  the  British  colonies. 
Glass  privileges  and  exepipti^ns  of  all'kinds  have 
been  largely  broken  dovvn.  In  ^a  Court  of 
Justice^  the  la.bourer  properly  stands  on  the  sanie 
level  as  a  lord.  Human  energy  and  industry, 
aided  by  invention  and  discovery,  whilst  lighten- 
ing the  burdens  of  the  toiler,  have  multiplied  -the 
products  of  the  earth  and  largely  increased  the 
general  standard  of  material  comfort.  No  man 
now  runs  the  risk  of  getting  racked  or  reduce4 
to  ashes  for  holding,  o.v  *^:efusing  to  hold,  any 
particular  theological  opinion  {  nor  of  having  his 
eare  cropped  or  his -tongue  sUt~>(pi»  holding,  or 
refusing  to  hold,  ai(y  particular  vieV  as  to  the 
best  kind  of  Government  in  Church  or  State. 
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The  tongue  even  of-  the  licentious  and  the 
anarchic  may  be  almost  unrestrainedly  wagged ; 
his  pen  freely  driven.  Puncheons  of  good  ink 
are  used  every  day  without  restraint  of  any  kind. 
Schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  are  busy  all 
over  the  western  world  at  a  vast  expense  to  the 
Nations.  The  populacfe  can  read  and  write,  and 
are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  elemental  arith- 
metic ;  and  in  most  countries  we  hear  of  great 
or,  at  least,  considerable  tnaterial  j^rosperity. 

So  far,  gocxi  Further,  the' clergy  of  all  ^ 
denominations  are  as  busy  Us  they  can  be 
in  many  parts — preaching,  visiting,  baptizing, 
confirming,  .and  administering  all  kinds  6f 
sacraments  and  ordinances.  Churches  and 
chapels  are  in  most  cases  well  filled,  in  ' 
many  crowded,  whilst  numerous  |)reachers 
are  found  exercising  thgir  lungs  frfeely  at 
comers  of  the  streets  and  other  public 
places.  Large  '  sums  ,  of  money,  also,  are 
raised  for  ^(jligioua  purposes.  Beautiful 
churches,  •built',  at  great'  cost,  1»re  to  'be 
found  all  over  '^nc  land^  missions  ,  to  the 
.heathen  absorb  miflions  annually;  'biindreds' 
of  thousands  are  tspeht  every  year  in  scattering  ' 
Bibles    broadcast    over    the    world;     Church 
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organisations,  various  and  popular  in  their 
objects,  are.  numbrous ;  benevolent  projects 
abound.  In  these  islands  alone  a  clerical 
army,  numbering  probably  from  fifty  to.  sixty 
thousand  souls,  is  tdld  off  specially  to  instruct 
their  fellow  citizens  in  religious  lore  an^^j 
arouse  them  to  •  religious  practice — to  watch 
the  manoeuvres  and  defeat  the  wiles  of  the 
Devil — to  catch  him  and  tie  him  up.         - 

I  gladly  admit  the  existence  of  good  men 
amongst  '  the  clergy,  and  of  good  men 
ancj  women  in  all  ranks  of  life :  but  is 
the  number  of  them  increasing?  Are  the 
good  becoming,  better?  These  are  prob- 
ably amongst  the  most  momentous,  questions 
that  can  be  asked.  Questions  of  foreign 
policies  and  ironclads  ;!;-«t^sciSil  schemes  and 
merchant  shipping ;  of  i?ilways  aiid  eleotric 
telegraphs;  of  steam-navvies  and  tnountain- 
crushers,  and  even  of  kings  and  kingdoms,  are' 
only  of  secondary  importance*  compared  with 
them;  for  I  apprehend  that  truly  great  kings 
and  truly  great  kingdoms,  Uke  all  other  truly  ' 
'.  great  things,  can  only  arise  out  of  intellectual 
arid  moral  worth.  \ 

I^,  then,  the  nuidaber  of  good  men  inbttasing  ? 
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Is  the  moral  character  of  the  Nation  improving? 
Is  the  higher  civilization  advancing  ?  To  these 
questions  we  cannot  answer  with  a  decided 
"  No  " ;  neither,  unhappily,  can  we  answer  \^th  a 
vigorous  "  Yes.!' 

In  spitj  of  all  the  baptizing  and  confirming 
that  takes  place ;  in  spite  of  all  the  consecrated 
wine?  and  wafers  t4>at  are  used;  in  spite  of  all 
the  confessions  that  are  taken  and  absolutions 
which  are  given ;  in  spite  of  the  well-Riled  and 
crowded  churches ;  in  spite  of  all  the  creeds  that 
are  periodic^illy  said  -and  sung ;  in  spite  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  sermons  which,  in  these 
Islands  alone,  are  preached  every  week,  I  think 
we  may  talce  it  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  an 
increasing  number  of  good  men ;  difficult  to, 
discover  that  the  character  of  the  Nation  is  im- 
provifig — J;hat  it  is  aflvancing  in  tlie  higher 
civilizatioii.  -  »'  '  • 

Whilst  the  Churche,s»  are  well  filled  and  ia 

"i  * 

some  cases ;  crowded,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
notorious  that  the  best  minds  are  dissatisfied 
with  Church  services,  and,  in  m^y,  notable 
cases,  refuse  to  go  to  Church,— not  certainly 
from  any  hostility  to  religion.  This  fact  is 
i^otorious  to  the  clergy  themselves ;  so  notorious 
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that  we  find  Church  'congresses  puzzling  their 
brains  about  it,  but,  finding  no  solution  of  the 

problem.,,-       .-   '■■■   '■"'.■■  ■•■ :',:,': .    .■■/■■.  •■.\>-.v-.'V'. 

I  am  sadly  afraid  that  the  (^urches  in  their 
external  prosperity,  too  much  resemble  the  leafy 
fig-tree — all  very  fair  in  the  distance ;  but  when 
we  go  and  seek  fruit  thereon,  we  find  none. 

Locks  and  keys  continue  to  be  js  necessary  as    . 
ever.:  ;" ...  ■:'■"     ■'..    ^■-\;'.''..:   ■:,■    '.  ■:■  ■■  -."''■ 

Improvidence,  poverty,  rags,  and  dirt  abound 
amongst  us. 

The  material  position  of  the  artisan  and  labour- 
ing classes  has  been  considerably  improved ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  any  npticelable  improvement  in  their  moral 
character,  or  in  their  general  efficiency  as 
citizens.    •  , 

The  rule  of  the  trjvdes-unions  is  not  that  a  man 
should  do  the  most  and  the  best  that  he  can  do 
for  the  best  wage  that  he  can  honestly  obtaia, 
but  that  he  should  do  the,  least  he  can  do  for  the 
highest  wage  procurable  either  by  fair  means  or 
foul.  In  fact  these  great  organizations  are  to 
some  extent  built  on  utterly  immoral  principles. 

As  far  as  possible,  work  has  to  be  contracted    ^ 
for  by  the  piece,  and  not  at  a  time-rate. 
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Wheiyby  piece-rate,  tonstant  examination  of 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  is  necessary ;  when 
by  the  time-rate,  constant  supervision  of  the 
quantity  done  is  necessary.  Rec'ently  a  con- 
tractor noticed  a  gang  of  men  languidly  engaged 
in  roadjmaking  under  the  municipality  of  a  wes- 
tern city.  He  v/^s  so  struck  with  their  languor 
that  he  determined  to  watch  the  progress  of  their 
work,  and  calculate  to  what  extent  they  were 
systematically  robbing  their  employers.  He 
found  that  they-  were  not  working  for  more  than 
sixpetvce  per. day. 

In  domestic  service  we  hear  in  all  directions 
of  great  increase  of  wages  accompanied  by  de- 
clining efficiency  of  service  and  character. 
Generally  speaking,  the  older  servants  are  found 
to  be  the  best  both  in  character  and  efficiency. 
It  is  certainly  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
Apostolic  precepts  in  these  matters  were  ever 
more  extensively  ignored  than  they  are  at  this 
time — the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Nor  are  masters  and  mistresses  innocent  in  re- 
lation to  their  servants.  Hardness,  hauteur, 
foolish  insolence,  is'sometimes  seen  in  their  bear- 
ing not  only  towards  their  servants,  but  towards 
their  social  inferiors  in  general      It  is  a  great 
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pity,  of  course,  that  such  persojis  should  be  able 
to  have  any  servants  at  all;  or  enjoy  any. kind  ' 
of  authority  over  anybody ;  or  *hat,  by  any  kind 
of  convention  whatever,  they  should  have  to  be 
considered  the  superiors  of  any  other  persons. 

Think  of  the  corruptions  which  infect  every 
deflartment  of  commerce  and  industry.      It  may 
be  that  these  are  not  more  serious  than  in  times 
past     I  hope  they  are  noti  but  it  remains  quite    « 
certain  that  commercial  corruption  is  still  very 
great.      I  doubt  if  covetousness — sheer  greed  of 
material  wealth,  ever  reached  a  higher  pitch  of    , 
intensity  tiran  now.      One  company  promoter, 
supported  by  decoy  peers,  diplomats,  and  dis- 
tinguished persons,  will  legally  cheat  a  confiding 
body  of  shareholders  out  of  more  money  at  one 
stroke,  than  the  whole  Empire  will  lose  in  a 
twelvemonth  under  the  predatory  assaults  of  the     ^ 
combined  criminal  population. 

The  politician,  too,  frequently  drags  out  his 
miserable  existence  on  mere  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion,— not  of  cash,  but  of  false,  fraudulent  and 
wicked  speech. 

It 'is  a  commonly  held  theory  that  the  chief 
function  of  Uterafure  is  to  amuse,  to  kill  time. 
Seriousness  is  .dull ;  high  things  are  not  for  poor 
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mortals.  On  the  part  even  of  the  author,  cash 
is  all  too  frequently  the  cliief  inspiration  of  his 
laboursl      ■■•■      '  ^  ■•  X^%>;-"   ■'  '-:■■■:■'   .vv^ 

In^  word,  we  seem  to  remciin  sordidly  secular. 
I  think  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
moral  character  of  the  people  at  large  is  not  im- 
proving; that  the  higher  civilization  is  not 
advancing ;  -that  true  well-be\rig  and  rational 
happiness  are  not  increasing.        :  * 

The  conclusion  is  a  painful  one ;  hut  its  very 
painfulness  prompts  us  to  search  for  the  cause, 
and  to  seek  fora*rpmedy — if  hapLy  .a  remedy 
may  be  found.  No  royal  commission  was  ever 
'appointed  to  inquire  into  an  evil  of  such  magni- 
tude. Can  this  great  evil  be,  in  any  measure, 
combated  and  alleyiated?  It  is  probably  the 
most  m.omehtous  question  that  can  be  raised  by 
man  or  angel.  It  demands  the  sincerest  and 
profoundest  attention  of  earnest  men  in  all  walks 
of  life.  .  . 

Now,  side  by  side  with  this  apparent  moral 
stagnancy  in  the  State  of  Society,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  nearly  all  secular  enterprise,  the 
history  of  the  later  centuries  has  been  a  history 
of  advancement.  Mathematical,  astronomical, 
mechanical,  chemical,  and^otlier.  sciences  Rave 
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been  "^  largely    ref^med    and    extended.      In 
y       medical    scienc^^..-*he  darkness   and   barbarity 
which  existed  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
date  have,  to  a  great  extent,  given  place  to  the 
light  and  better  knowledge  of, our  own  day. 
Superstition  his  been  almost  wholly  expelled 
from  the  secular  sciences.      Systems  of  Govern- 
ment, even,  have  been  improved,  and  the  friction 
between  Nations  has  probably -been  lessened.         ; 
'^k^i:  '   Again,  much  of  the  secular  service  of  the 
world,  taking  full  advantage  of  all  the  improve- 
ment?^-%id  advancements  in  knowledge  arid  in- 
^  vention,    is    first   fate.       R^aUii/iray,    steamship, 

banking,  -insurance,  and  other  companies  have 
donejnuch  to  promote  our  physical  and  temi)oral 
well-being.      The  public  press  is  a  marvel  of 
•  •'    ability  and  entfjprise.    The?  "postal  service  is, 
on  the  whole,  iwbst  admirable.      In  fact,  most  of    ■ 
the' great  secular  services  attain,  more  or  less 
perfectly,    the    objects   for    which   they    were 
devised — always  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
marred  by  thg  ignorance  and  immorality  of  those 
engaged  in  them.    It  is  in  the  higher  life  alone 
'  that  there  seems  to  be  no  appreciable  advan.ee-** 
ment. 
I  have  lonjg  thought  ujpofl  this  subject — the 
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apparent  utteif  stagnanc)^  of  society  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  higher  civilization, — the  great 
failure  of  society  as  a  whole  to  improve  in  moral 
character— the  one  thing  which  is  supremely 
worth  improving,  and  without  which  it  can  never 
attain  to  any  enduring  and  illustrious  happiness. 

The  problem  of  problems,  the  enterprise  of 
enterprises,  is  to  increase  the  general  morahty.' 
This  •  truly  is  to  civilize.  It  is  moral 
worth,  not  money,  that  fonps  the  great 
'Wealth  of  Na"tions.  By  mere  millions,  Mr. 
Morgan,  of  New  York,  can  do  practically 
nothing  to  promote  the  Millenium.  If  all  the 
geese  in  the  universe  were  to  lay  golden  eggs 
every  day  as  fast  as  they  could  be  collected,  and 
if  these  golden  eggs  were  to  be  equally  andvdaily 
distributed  amongst  the  individual  members  of 
the  human  race,  it  would  do  nothing  to  increase 
the  general  welfare  and  happiness.  This  world 
has  no  coinage  in  which  to  express  spiritual 
values.  Virtue  alone  can  guide  us  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Heaven.  The  Golden  Age  is  attainable 
only  through  a  huge  increase  in  the  general 
morality;  but  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  this  most  desired  increase  is  not  yet  visible 
in  any  considerable  degree. 
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With  whonoj  if  with  any,  does  the  blame  chiefly 
lie  ?  With  those  mainly,  I  should  say,  to  whom 
the  task  of  increasing  the  general  morality  is 
mainly  comrftitted.  To  whom  is  this  task  sup- 
posed to  be  committed  ?  Mainly,  I  should  say, 
to  the  Churches. , 

My  conclifsion  then  is  that  the  Churches  are 
ftliling  in  the  chief  part  of  the  work  committed  to 
them— failing  apparently  to  increase  the  general 
morality  of  the  Nation,  failing  to  advance  the 
higher  civilisation,  or  promote  the  advent  of  the 
Golden  Age.  As  compared  with  secular  effort 
and  enterprise,  Church  effort,  though  claiming  to 
be,  illuminated  and  inspired-by  the  very  Spirit  of 
the  Living  God  is,  or  seems  to  be,  a  more  or  less 
complete  fciilure.  This  brings  us  trthe  further 
conclusion  that  the  Churches  or  rather  the  clergy 
as  a  whole,  are  not  equal  to  their  work;  that 
their  knowledge vjnust  be  defective  and  their 
efforts  misapplied ;  that,  in  brief,  the  world 
requires  a  grfeat  reformation  in  its  theology,  and 
in  its  Church  ^ministrations — a  Reformation  pro- 
ceeding upon  perfectly  scientific  principles,  and 
altogether  more  thorough-going  and  whole- 
hearted than  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century. 


.         ;^-    .       .      .■';■•, ^ 
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It  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages  to  show 
that  this  is  a  right  conclusion ;  biit  whilst  freely 
criticising  and  condemning  some  Church  dogmas,  " 
I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  all  my 
sympathies  are  with  pure  religion.  It  is  only  the 
spiritual  possibilities  of  existence  which  give  us 
anything  adequate  to  live  for.  There  would  be 
small  inducement  for  us  to  spend  mighty  labour 
in  planning  and  biiilding  houses  upon  the  sands 
— small  inducement  to  battle  with  heroic  valour 
for  an  evanescent  good.  Indeed  there  would  be 
no  inducement  for  us  at  all,,  to  engage  in  stem 
conflict  Avith  the  evil  powers,  if  Eternal  Death  . 
were  standing  by  to  swallow  us  up  even  in  the 

•  "moment  of" victory.  "Our  only  hope  lies  in  the 
spiritual  and  imriiortal  outlook.  How  can  the 
immortal  ever  find  satisfaction  amid  the  mortal  ? 
He  who  tries  to  darken  our  hope  in  God  is  worse 
than  a  madman.      If  I  thought  that  jthe  graVe 

J  was  the  end  of  our  journey,  I  would  strongly  \ 
recommend  that  all  kindly  efforts  should  be 
made  to  promote  the  speediest  possible  extinc- 
tion of  the  human  rac& 


'r^.^' 
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HoSTrLlTY  to  reason,  deliberate  opposition  to 
common  sense  is  probably  the  cliief  cause  of 
the  tragical  failure  of  the  Churches ;  and  indeed, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  them 
at  all  except  in  so  far  as  they  consent  to  be 
g^overncd  in  their  doctrines  and  in  their  policy 
by  the  clear  dictates  of  common  sense.      *' 

Let  it  not  be  s^ipposed  for  a  moment  that  the 
cbramon  sense  of  anything  implies  a  base  sense 
of  it  As  far  as  can  be  discerned,  it  is  simply 
the  right  sense  of  anything.  The  mari  whose 
whole  life  is  ruled  by  the  common  sense,  is  un- 
commonly sensible.  The  common  sense  com- 
prises the  whole  scrias  of  perceptions, — inner 
and  outer,  actual  and  possible.  All  true  Art 
and  all  true  poetry  and  all  true  religion  must  be 
governed  by  common  sense,  just  as  plain  car- 
pentry must  be  governed  by  common  sense— 
iieither  less  nor  more. 

"Unto  you,  O  men,  I  call;  and  my  voice  is 
to  the  sons  of  man.    O  ye  simple,  understand 
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wisdom,  and  ye  fools,"  (even  fools)  "  be. ye  of  ah 
understanding  heart.  ...  I  love  thetn.  that' 
love  me,!  and  those  that  seek  me  early  snill  find 
me."  [This  gospel  of  common  sense  is .  an- 
nounced! to  all  people,  inclusive  of  fools.  In 
religion,!  wisdom  and  virtueialone  are  Catholic. 

If  G  alius  ofDerbe  and  Timothcus,  'Ty^hicus 
and  Ti'ophimus  approach  me  in  a  missionary 
spirit,  it  is  essential  to  me,  that  they  talk  sound 
sense.  /;  They  must  appeal  to  my  understanding 
if  they  want  to  make  any  good  impression  on 
me.  There  is  no  avenufe  of  approach;  either 
from  God  to  mart  or  from  man  to  Go'd,  biit 
through  the  avenue  of  the  understanding. 

The  voice  even  of  the  twelve  Apostles  could 
not  constitute  in  itself  a  right  criterion, of  truth. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  this  proposi--; 
tion  should  be  clearly  .apprehended  and 
religiously  laid  to  heart  by  all  who  -seek  to  teach 
and  by  all  who  seek  to  be' taught.  In  every 
conqefvable  case,  the  wise  speaker  will  address 
himself  to  the  understanding  of  his  hearer.  If 
the  twelve  Apostles  tell  me  a  story,  I  am  under 
no  obligation,  either  intellectual  or  moral,  to 
jbelieve  it;,  ntuch  less  am  I  under  an  obligation' 
to  believe  any  story  or  doctrine  that  is  only 
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reported  to  have  been  deliverof^  or -taught  by 
the  Apostolical  Brotherhood.-  Nay,  it  is  quite 
otherwise.  I  am  actually  under  a  iporal  and 
intellectual  obligation  not  to  accept  a  story  or 
a  doctrine,  even  from  the  lips  of  the  twelve 

t'  Apostles  themselves,  unless  it  be  accjompanicd  by 
evidences  or  proofs  (of  which  I  must  be  judge) 
that  it  is  true.  ' 

The  individual  is  the  ultimate  authority  for 
^  every  principle,  and  the  ultimate  judge  of  the 
evidence  for  every  fact  that  concerns  him,  Until 
an  individual  has  made  use  of  his  own  judgment 
in  any  matter  either  of  principle  or  fact,  he  is 
only  possessed  of<  a  second-hand  and  pro-^ 
visional  l^nowledge  of  it 
-    The  intelligence  that  disregards  the  common 

'  sense  is  ""forthwith  reduced  to  imbecile  ravings 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  transgressions,  and 
ceases  indeed  to^^  be  intelligent.  You  miist  drive 
a  nail  according  to  the  common  sense  qf  the 
matter  and  not  according  to  a  superconscious 
assum.ption  of  any  kind;  otherwise  there  is  an 
extreme  Ukelihood  that  you  will  not  hit  the  nail 
on  the  he&d.  You  mi^st  conduct  your  life 
according  to  the  dictates' of  the  common  sense, 
and  not  according  to  the  directions  of  any  kind" 


^ 
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of  occultism;  otherwise^  you  nged  not  be. sur- 
prised if  you  reduce  it  to  tragical  wreckage.  On 
the  reasonable  presumption  thjit  he  is  intelligent,  • 
the  highest  thing  that  an  Arch-Angel  can  do  is 
to  observe  and  act  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
upon  the  simple  common  sense  of  things.  It  is 
required  that  all  grown-up  persons  for  whom  I 
lunacy  cannot  be  pleaded,  shall  assent'  to  these 
propositions.  '       ^  <, 

Itjs  instructive  to  observe  how  the  convictio^ 
of  the  reliability  of  the  common  sense  is  cohtinu- 
ally  obtruding  itself  upon  thinkers  of  all  the 
schools  of  philosophy  arid  theology ;  dlthoiigh 
in  many  cases,  uri^)rtunately,  they  fail  to  mark 
the  fact  clearly  enough,  or  to  make  due  observa- 
tion of  its  significance. 

»  "  My.  greatest  enemies,"  said  Reginald  Scot, 
in  attacking  the  witch-hunters  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century"  "  are  young  ignorance  and  old  custom, 
fpr  what-folly  soever,  tract  of  time  hath  fostered, 
it  is  so  superstitiously  pursued  by  some  as  though 
no  error  co.uld  be  acquainted  with  custom." 
(Discovery  of  Wiichcrafi,  Ep.  p.  XIV.) 
^  Young  ignorance  and  old  custom ;  the  fbllies 
fostered  by  superstition  and  tr^t  of  time :  these 
are  the  great,  enemies  that,  to  this  day,  still 
stand  in  the  way  of  Religious  Reform. 
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"  He  whose  dssent  goes  beyond  his  evidence," 
wrote  John  Locke,  "  owes  the  excess  of  his  ad- 
herence only  to  prejudice,  and  does  it\  effect  own 
it  when  he  refuses  to  hear  what  is  offered  against 
It,  declaring  thereby  that  it  is  not  evidence  he 
wants,  but  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  opinion - 
'  he  is  fond  of  .  .  .  Itf  en  ar^  fond  of  certain 
tenets  upon  no  other  evidence  but  r^pect  or 
custom,  and  think  they  must  maintain  them  or 
all  is  gone ;  though  they  have  never  examined 
the  grotmd  they  stand  on,  nor  havfi  ever  nlade 
them  out  to  themselves,  or  can  liiake-them  out 
to  others.  We  should  contend  earnestly  for  the 
truth,  but  we  should  first  be  sure  that  it  is  truth ; 
or  else  v/e  fight  against  God,  who  is  the  God  of 
Truth,  and  do  the  Work  of  the  Devil  who  is  the 
Father  and  propagator  of  lies;  and  bur  zeal 
though  never  so  warm,  will  not  excuse  us,  for 
this  i^  plainly  prejudice.  .  .  .  He  that  by 
an  indifferency,  for  all  but  truth,  suffers  not 
his  assent  to  go  faster  than  his  evidence,  nor 
beyond  it,  will  learn  to  examine,  and  examine 
fairly,  instead  of  presuming ;  and  nobody  will 
be  at  a  loss  or  in  danger  from  want  of  embracing 
those  truths  which  are  necessary  in  his  station 
or   circumstances    .    .    ,    (but)   he   that   con- 
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sidep  is  a  foe  to  orthodoxy  "  (There'f  the  deadly 
mischief!)  "because  possibly,  he  niay  deyi{i,te 

from   some  pf   the  received  opinions    v  ,    .. 

■'  ■'  ■•■■■'■',      ,'         ..",'■    •"  ■  ■    '\ 

>yhether  this  be  tjw  way  to  truth  and  right 

assent,  let  the  opinions  that    .    .  '.    prescribe 
in  the  several  habitable,  parts  of  th^^  earth  dis- 
close.   I  never  saVv  any  reasott  why  truth  might 
not  be  trusted  to  its  own  eviTCnce."'(Nor  did  !■]) 
"J  am  sure  if  that  be  not  able  t<i  support  itj  ther?   ■ 
is  no  fence  against  error ;  and  then  truth  "and 
falsehood  ait  btt /names  Hlhat  st4n,d  for  the  samdr 
thingSL     .EySbnce  therefore  is  that  by'  which 
alone  every,  man  is,  and  should  be,  taught  to 
regulate  his  assent;  wlio  is^hen  and  then  only 
in  the  right  way  when  he  follows  it."  .  (Conduct   • 
of  tht  Under stmding,  WorkSj  Vpl.  III.  pp.  /foi- 
418 — Fo.  Ed.)      The  steady  observation  of. this 

.  simple  rule  would  effect  wot^drpus  reforms  in 
our  theologies  arid  philosophies. .      '''.'.  <", 

Scarcely  less  clear  is  Bishop.  Butjer  ih  liif - 
acknowledgment  of  the  necessary  Supremacy 
of  Reason  iii  Religion.      He  recognises  i^nd 

'  dieclares  in  his  A^a/ogy  ihzt  "  T^e  proper  prpofs ' 
of  motives  to  religion  are  the  proper  proofs  of 
it  from  pur  moral  nature;    from  the  presages 

of  pjsscience,  and  Qur*  natural  apprehension  ^f  ' 

■     ■  ;    •    .■..,■■.■■    ■    ' "     ,.■■.■■,..,.■   .    .    r  ./:  ■' 
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GsHjapdo/ihe  character  of  a  rightedustGovemor 
and  Judge  V  a  nature  and  conscience  and  appVe-  , 
helision  given  us  ^y  Him ;  and  from  the  coti- 
finnation  of  the  dictates  of  reason  by  life  and 
immortahty  brought  to  ligjxtby  the  Gospel,"  eta; 
(Analfg,y.  J^,  L  Cottciuf^iqn.)    This  single  fact,, 
namely,  that  thefh'^^ahmjnd  is  supposed  by  all 
\thfeologians  ifi  be  the  creation  of  God.  should  ' 
c^virvcp -every, one  of  them  of  the  reliability  of 
its  deliverances,  and  constrain  them  to  pay  rever- 
ence  to  it.    TheyshoiiM  reflect  thit  in  all  Cbn^, 
ceivable  circumstafices,  the  dictates  of  oiir  own. 
•minds,  if  we  are  to  .be  true  to  ourselves  an4 
others.'must  be  slipremey,rtthin  the  circle  of  their 
owli  activities;,  that  our  holiest  tlioughtr  ak«  of.  ^ 
the  ihirid ;  that  jrtif  apprehension  of  God  Himselif  .- 
is  of  the  miiid-:  therefore  that  in -all  conceivable 
circumstan6es,^he  pure  dictates  of  the  mind  - 
must  be  our  supreme  autbonty  in  evtrything^. 
Heaven  itself  has  np  concciA»ble  meiins  of  ad-' , 
dressing  itself  to  us  as.  responsible  beings,  but 
to  our  intelligence.  /      ,  . 

■  If  theologians  frorti  the  beginning  had  pos- 
sessed  the.  perspicacity   to   observe;,    ind  Uie 
'  integrity  to  accept  the  truth  of  this  doctrine, 
they  would  have  had  all  the  able  men  on  their 
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side.  There  would  have  been  no  "  heretics " 
worth  .speaking  about.  It  is  the  foohsh  theo- 
Iogi3m9  who  are  mainl/  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  "  heretics."  I  ask  them  ta  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  estimation  of  contemporary 
theologians,  Christ  himself  was,  the  .great 
Hereaiarch  of  his  day.  I  ask  them  to  bear  in 
tfaind  th»t  Christ's  very  nEime  was  poison  to  his 

.  orthodox  theological  contemporaries— rpriest. 
Scribe,  Pharisee ;  and  that  the  same  class  have 
in'every^age  and  country  jieieri  officially  opposed 
to  Daylight.  It  is  thus  that,  in  every  age  and 
country,  "heretics"  have  been  creatftcl.  Had 
theologians  only  consented  to  be  sensible'— say 
io  have  been  as  sensible  about  their  theology  as 
abeut  their  boots,  they  would  even  have  had  the 

'  Hunies  and  Voltaires  on  their  side. 

For  example,»Hume  was  of  opinion— and  what 

I  Gallio  always  seem;  <o  me  to  have  been  a  most 
admiiablfi  magistrate.  Seeing  that  the  disputants  before 
him,  were  mostly  babblers,  he  simply  ."  drave  thorn  from 
the  Judgment  Seat."  This  is  What  we  have  still  to  do 
with  large  numbers  of  our  theologians  and  philosophers,  - 
who  are  too  frequently  found  in  a  state  of  spuraescence 
against  Common  Sense  and  Sound  Government.  No 
tHeologian  or  philosopher  should  be  listened  to,  unless 
he  is  prepared  to  say,  "  I  address  myself  to  you  as  a 
rational  being."  To  their^  shame  and  confusion,— aye, 
,to  the  confusion  of  .Christendom,  the  theologians  have 
' .  acttially'  declared  their  hostility  to  Reason  I 
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man  of  sense  can  doubt  that  it  was  a  sound 
opinion? — that  the  pltoper  office  of  religion  was 
"  to  regulate  the«heart  of  men,  humanise  their 
conduct,  infuse  the  spirit  of  temperance,  order 
and  obedience  " ;  arid  he  continues,  "  as  its  opera- 
tion  is  silent,  and  only  enforces  the  motives  of 
morality  and,  justice,  it  is  in  (ganger  of  being 
overlpoked  and  confounded  with"  superstitious: 

-  motives.  "  When  it  distinguishes  itself  and  acts 
as  a  separate  principle  over  men  "  (Hpre  is  the 
common  and  horrible  error.)  "  it  has  departed 
from  its  proper  sphere  and  has  become  only  a 
cover  to  faction  aryd  ambitioa  .  .  .  vjs^^ 
certain  from  experience  that  tn^  smallest  gtain 
of  natural  'honesty  and  bfenevolence  has  more, 
effect  on  men's  conduct  than  the  most  pompous 
views  suggoeted  by  theological  theories  and 
systems.  .  .  .  But  even  though  superstition 
or  enthusiasm  should  not  put  itself  in  direct 

'opposition  to  morajity"  (which,  unhappily,  it  is 
continually  doing),  "the  very  diverting  of  the 
attention,  the  raising  up  of  a^^  new  and  frivolous 
species  of  merit,  the  preposterous  distributioir 
which  it  makes  of  praise  and  blajlpe,  must 
have  the  most  pernicioua.-^tfonsequences " 
(We    see  "such    every    day),    "and    weaken' 
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/ 
extremely    men's    attachment    to    the    natural 

motives    of    justice    and    humanity.      Such    a 

principle    of   Action,    likeWise,    not    being    any 

of    the    fniniliar    motives    oL  human    conduct, 

acts  only  by  intervals  on  the  temper,  and  must 

be  roused  by  continual  efforts,  in  order  to  render 

the  pious  zealot  satisfied  with  his  own  conduct, 

and  make  him  fulfil  his  devotional  task.     Many 

'  religious  exercises  are  entered  into  with  seeming 
fervour,  when  the  heart  at  the  time  feels  cdld  and 
languid ;  a  habit  of  dissimulation  is  by  degrees 
contractecli  and  fraud  and  falsehood  become  the 
predominant  principle."  (For  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  these  observations,  read  ecclesias- 
tical  history.)  '"  Hence  the  reason  of  that  vulgar 
observation  fhat  the  highest  zeal  in  religion  " 
(He  means  superstitipq)  "  and  tlie  deepest 
hypocri°sy,  so  far  from,  being  inconsistent, -are 
often  or  commonly  united  in  the  same  individual 
character.    *    .    ..   .     It  is  contrary  to  common 

j^  sense  to  entertain  apprehensions  or  terrors  upon 
account  of  any  opinion  whatsoever,  or  to  imagine 
that  wejrun  any  risk  hereafter,  by^'the  freest  use 
ofour  reason.  Such  a  sentiment  implies  both  an 
absurdity  and  an  inconsistency,  It  is  an  absur- 
dity  to    believe  that ,  the,  Deity  ^has    human 
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passions,  and  one  of  the  lowest  of  human 
passions"  (let  this  be  laid  to  heart!)  "a  restless 
appetite  for  applause.  It  is  an  inconsistency  to 
believe  that  if  the  Deity  has  this  human  passion, 
he  has  not  others  also.  .  .  .  .  Yet  is  this 
impiety  "  (Notice  that  it  is  the  orthodox  theolo- 
gians \who  are  so  horribly  impious),  "  the  Smallest 
of  which  superstition  is  guilty.  Commonly  it 
depresses  the  Deity  far  below  "the  condition  of 
mankind;  and  represents  Him  as  a  capricious 
demon,  who  exercises  nis  power  without  reason 
arid  without  humanity."    (Dialogues  concerning  ' 

^  Natural  Religion,  Pt.  XII,  Works  Vol.  II.,  pp. 
460-466.     Green's  Edition.)    Elsewhere  he  a|)tly 

.  writes  "  There  is  no  man  so  stupid  as  that,  judg- 
ing by  his  natural  reason,  he  would  not  esteem 
vi|tue  ^nd  hotiesty  the  most  valuable  qualities 
which  any  person  could  posses.  Why  not  as- 
cribe the  same  senthnent  to  the  Deity?  -Why 
not  make  alj  religion,  or  the  chief  part  of  it  to 
insist  in  these  attainments?"*  Why  not? 
indeed.       v    ■■-,,■■:. ^    '■■:■■■'-:"'"".' -'^^  ■■.'.■■■  .■       ;. 

I  The  Natural  Hislery  of  Religion,  Essays,  VoP.  II., 
•S*ct.  XIV.,  p.  358,  Green's  Edition.  In  such  passages 
we  have  Hume  in  his  right  mind.  Whatever  fgllies  and 
Aberrations  npay  be  found  in  .some 'parts  of  his  works, 
arose  no  doubt  out  of  the  utter' disgust. witji  which  hf 
viewed  the  yarious  "orthodoxies'*  of  manlcind.    Aa  in 
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Reason  must  rule.  It  must  rule  in  religion  as 
well  asin  counting  eggfs.  "'All  our  reasonings  " 
said  that>clear  thijiker  Thomas  Rei?^  "  in  morals, 
,i!i  natural  jurisprudence,  in  the  law  of  nations, 
as  well  as  our  reasonings  about  the  duties  of 
natural  religion  and  about  the  moral  government 
of  the  Deity  must  be  founded  upon  the  dictates 
of  our  moral  f^pulty  as  first  principles."  (^Essays 
ont^  Active  Powers  of  Man,  111^^.)  There  can 
qe  no  successful  departure  from  this  principle 
any,  more  than  there  can  be  a  successful  depar- 
ture from  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  or 
froni  the  building  of  houses  upon  the  ground. 
AH  attempted  departures  frmn  |his  principle  are 

■    due  either  to  confused-^  thinking  or  i6  fogs  of  ^ 
passion,  and  carry  the  waftderers  into  self-con- 
tradiction and  absurdity.  v 
Dr.  Chalmers  when  off  his  orthodox  guard,  was 

.     no  less 'emphatic  on\the  sovereignty  of  reason. 
tHe  declared  that  "though'  it  was  one  of  the 

the  case  of  the  Red-Cross  Knight  his  "  eye  o(  Reason 
was  with  rage  yblent,"  and  thrown  out  of  right  focu's, 
as  he  looked  out  upon  the  Superstition  and  vileness  of 
the  ecclesiasticj^l  hag  who,  through  the  centuries,  had 
be«n  flying  to  pose  as  the  spotless  Una;  and  in  t^is 
frame  of  mind  he  '\inlfeppily  suffered  himself,  sometimes, 
to  be  driven  into  an  equivocal  attitude'  towards  religion 
itself.    So  with  Voltaire  and  his  school.    . 
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.  maxirns  o^the  true  philosophy  never  to  shrink 
from  a  doctrine  wlych  had  evidence  on  its  side,  it  « 
was  another  maxim  equally  essential  to  it,  never . 
to  harbour  any  doctrine  when  this  evidence  was 
wanting."  {Christian  Revelation  and  Modern 
Astronowy,  li.  4S.)  I.  wish  that  the  good  doctor 
himself  had  foUowea  this  rule  on  all  occasions. 
I  wish  that  everybody  wxjuid  follow  it. '  How  it 

-.would  tlear  ujp  the  iiitdlectual  atmosphere! 
How  it  would  promote  the  intellectual  aiid  moi^l 
health  of  mankind !  ^ 

In  one  of  his  Imaginary  Conversations,  W.  S. 
Landor  exclaims— ^hink  how  much  greater  is 
the  glory  you  may  acquire  by  opening  new 
paths  to  science  than  by  wid^nihg  old  ones  to 
corruption.  .  .  .  There  are  popes  in  ^  all 
creeds,  in.  all  countries,  in  all  ages."  {Barrow 
and  Newton)  We  must  get  rid  of  all  the 
official  popes  in  religion,  just  as  we  have  got  rid 
of  them,  or  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  them,  in 
medicine,  astronomy,  engineering.  There  is  no 
more  room  for  a  pope  m  religion  than  there  is 
for  one  in  building  bridges  or  digging  drains. 
Popes  and  councils,  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  any 
respect,  must  submit  themselves. quietly  to  the 
material  arid  mental  laws  of  Nature.      They 

t     ■    ■ 
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must"  give    up    any    pretence    of    superiority, 
over  thfe  laws  of  Nature.      The  mental  and 
material    laws    of    Nature    will    never    submit    . 

,to    popes    and  '  councils.      Oti    the    contraryt 
..Nature    speaks    to.  us    all    in    absolute    and  * 

irrefutable  dogmas.       The  highest  tRing  th^t 

.'  man  can  do — ^popes  -and  councils  included, — is 

to  work  tliemselves  into  perfccj  liai'niony  wth 

the  laws  of  Nature — which  all  theologians,- at 

.^   least,  should  ;be  able  to  accept  as  laws  of  <jod. 

"  Truly,"  wrote  tlie  great  and  ever  picturesque 

Carlyle,  "  a  tliinking  man  is  the  worst  ^nemy  the 

Prince  of  Darkness  can  have ;  every  time  such   ' 

apne  announced  himself,  I  doubt  not,  there  runs 

a  shudder  through  the  Nether  Empire ;  and  nctv 

emissaries  are  traine'd  with'nev/  tactics,  to,  if 

possible,  entrap  h^m  and  hoodwink  and  handcuff 
\Mita."  S^firtor    Resartus,    II,   4.)    Simply,    we 
ipust  grant  plenaty  authority  to  reason  in  our  '' 
warfare  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness.    Oua  cx- 

-  cellent  friends  the  parsons,  if  they  want  to  make 
the  Devjl  shudder,  must  take  to  thinking^ — 
resolute,  uncompromising  tliinking,  and  loyally 
i  accept  .the  results  of  resolute  thought;  just  a* 
the  mathematicians  have  to  accept  t!ie  results  of 
resolute  ihougJjf^  They  may  rest  ^siurcd  that  . 
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herrings  on  Fridays,  eastward  position's  or  blind 
dogmas  of  any  kind,  send  no  shudder  through 
the  Nethd^  Empire,  nor,  indeed,  any  alarm  at  all ; 
but  axe  rather  calculated  to  provoke  m^ifesta- 
tions  of  oihtenipt  and  derision  in  that  grim 
region/  .       ^    • 

The  la!te  Benjamin  Jowett  thus  expressed 
himself  on  the  religious  necessity  of  thinking 
honestly  on  religious  subjects : — "  The  limitation 
of  the  human  faculties  is  confusedly  appealed 
to  "  (by  the  orthodox),  "  as  a  reason  for  abstain- 
ing  from  investigations  which  are  quite  within 
their  limits.  The  suspicion  of  Deism,  Or"  per- 
Ijaps  of  Atheism,  awaits  inquiry.  By  such  fears 
a  good  man  refuse^  to  be  influenced;  a  philo- 
sophical mind  is  apt  to  cast  them  aside  with  too 
much  bitterness.  It.  is  better  to  close  the  book 
than.to  read  it  under  conditions  of  thought  which 
are  imposed  from  without:  Whether  those  con- 
ditions of '  thought  arc  the  traditiops  of  the 
Church  or  the  opinions  of  the  religious  wgild — 
Catliplic  or ,  P/otestant,  makes  no  difference. 
They  are  inconsistent  withfhe  freedom  of  the 

*  truth  and  the  moral  character  of  the  GttspeL* 
[On  the  Interp)il/lllfton  of  ScrApture,  Essays  ahd 

*  Reviews,  p.  343.)    The  man  who  contests  this, 
proposition  was  born  to  keep  rabbitl ' 


/. 
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The  historian  Froude  was  equally  pronounced 
on  the  subject  "TIfe  uncertainty,"  he  re- 
marked, "  whicK  once  mffected  only,  the  morp 
instructed,  extends  now  to  al^  classes  of  society. 
A  superficial, crust  otagreenie,nt  wearing  thinner 
day  by  day,  is  undermined  everywhere  by.  a 
vague  misgiving ;  and  ^here  is  an  unrest  which 
will  be  satisfied  only  when  the  sources  of  it  arc 
probed,  tb  the  core.  The  Church  authorities 
repeat  a  series  of  phrases  whidi  they  are  pleased 
to  call  answers  to  objections ;  .they  treat  the 
most  serious  grounds  of  perple^ty  'as  if  tl'ey 
were  puerile  and  triflings  while  it  is  notorious 
that  for  a  century  past,  extremely  able  laen  have 
either  not  known  whit  to  say  about  tHem,  or 
Aave  not  said  what  they  thought."  This  is  the 
damning  fact  with  many  of  them — they  don't 
say  what  tKey  think.  Froude- continUes,T^"  It 
may  be  that  the  tnjp  teaching  of  our  Lord  is 
overl^d  with  doctrines ;  and  theology  when 
insis^g  on  the  ■  reception  of  its  huge  catena' qf 
formtRI^  may  be  binding  a  yokeXpon  our  necks 
which  neither  we  nor  pur  fathers  were  able  to 
bear."  {Short  Studies,  Vol.  I,  pp.  2t6-2i^) 
Let  the  Church  "^thorities  "  reflect.  Let  them 
remember  that  in  all  ages  and  countries,  the 
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Devil  has  been  a  very  great  stickler  for  "  ortho- 
doxy"— ^very  devilishly  opposed  to  plain  think- 
/      iri^.'    Let  "them  remfembe^  that  the  greatest 
frauds  and  the  greatest  crimes  known  to  history 

'  ♦  .  have  been  committed  in  the  name  of '  authorities ' 
and  orthodoxies!  Tiiey  had  better  ponder 
upon  these  things  and  oethink  themselves  that 
.  it  must  be  almost  damnaWie  (!flme  against  the 
Highest  to  attempt  to  gartote,  or  to  practise  any  ; 
X)utrage  upon  oui;  divinest  faculty  of  reason. 
Should  we  be  summoned  to  a  private  interview 
with  Jupker  Optimus  Maximus,  we  could  only 
jneet'Him  nobly,  upon  the  basis  of  reason.* 

Representative  men  in  other  walks  of  life,  are  / 
no  less  emphatic  in.  their  protests  against  the 

■  ,  folly  and  sin  of  irrational  pietising  which  is  < 
paralysing  the  .Churches.  Huxley,  for  example, 
<  thus  expressed  himself ; — "  What  we'are  pleased 
to  call  religion  now-a-days  is,  for  the  mbst  pjui, 
.'  Hellenised  Judaism ;  and  not  unfrequently  tlie 
Hellenic  element  carrifes  with  it  a  mighty  j'fcm- 
nant  of  old-.world  paganism,  and  a  great  infusion 

^  ■s>f  the  worst  and  weakest  pfoducts  of  Greek 
scientific  speculation  ;\  while  fragments  of  Per- 
sian and  Babylonian,  or  ratlier  Accadian  mytho- 
logy,  burden   the  Judaic '^tontribution  to  the 
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common  stock.  The  antagonism  of  Science  is 
not  t%  religipa"  (Note  that  particularly :  Science 
necessarily  harmonifes^with  -true  religion  and 
true  celigiop  with  scienft)— "  The  antagonism  of , 
science  js  not  to  religion,  but  to  the  heathen 
survivals  and  the  bad  p|iilosophy  under  whi^lk 
Religion  herself  is  often  well  nigh  crushed  .  .  . 
Peter  and  Paul,  if  thfy  could  return  to  life  would 

.  certainly  have  to  learn  the  catechism  of  'either 
the  Roman, -(Greek,  or  Anglican  Churches,  if  the^ 
desired  to  be  considered  orthodox  Christians." 
{Controverted  Questions,  p.  96,  and  note,  p.  204) 
The,  Church  catechisms  are.'mainlf ,  dfcvices  to 
addle  human  brains.  The  Anglican,  Greelj  and 
Ron^  Churches  had  better  get  rid  0/  their 
catechisms  as  soon  aS  possible,  and  betake  them-^  , 
selves,  in  the  holy  spirit  of  common  sense,  to  the  , 
honest  study  of  S&cred  things.  It  is  incredible 
that  the  Supreme  Being  can  have  any  respect  for* 

•those  more  or  less"  foolish  document* 

i*  The  Preformation  was  arrested,"  John 
Ruskin,  accuj^ately  observed,  "  and  got  itself  shut 
up  into  chaftcels  of  Cathedrals  in  England  .  .  '. 
and  into  conventicles^ everywhere  ol.,eL  Then 
rigitJg' between  the  infancy  of -Reformation  and 
the  pjUy  of  Cathohcism ;  between  a  pew'  shell' , 
^  V  ......        ..;■ .;  -•■-  .■,. 
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of  halt  buill  roligion  on  one  side,  daUbed  with 
untemoered^ortar,  and  a  falling  ruin  of  out- 
worn nligi^n  an  the  other,  lizard-crannied  and 
^vy-grai'n,  iQsfe  on  its  independent  foundation, 
the^aithlesii  ajnd  materialised  mind  of  modern 
Lurop4— endinjg  in  the  •,•  •  polite  formalism 
of  Engjland,  tlje  careless  plasphemy  of  France, 
and  thi  helpless  sensualities  of  Italy;  in  the 
midst  G  wliicl^,  steadily  advancing  science  and 
the  cha  ities  ofj  more  and  more  widely  extended 
peace  .re  preparing  the  way  for  a  Christian 
Church,  which  shall  depenc]  neither  on  igaiftance 
for  its  ontinuance,  nor  Qn  controversy  for  its 
progresi,  put  sihall  reign  lat  once  in  light  and 
love"  yd  fodern  Painh'rsj'yol  V,  p.  2;6.)  It  ■'  \ 
is  now  High  time  fjor  the  Churches  to  proceed  in 
the  pat|js|of  Refcrmatipi),  and  to  war  mightily* 
against  j  fraud  and  folly,  in  whatever  garb  df, 
pietisrn  [tliey  may  have  clothed  themselves. 

"Wq  are  bound  in  consistency,"       Herbert  '.^ 
Spencct  I  rightly  says, »"  to  receive  the  widest 
knowlelflpe  wlrich  our  faculties  can  re;ach,  or  to 
reject  along    with   it    (hat    narrow   knowledge 

n         I  .V 

possessed  by  all.    Jhcre  is  no  ibgical^alternativc .  m 
6ctwe*n  ajcepting  our  intelligence  in  its  en- 
tirety,! ipr  repudiating'  even  that,  lowest  intelli- 


it  ■  • 
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gence,  which  we  possess  in  common  with  brutefe." 
(First  Priitciples  (1863)  p.  19.)  The  trlergyman 
who  do^s  not  agree  with  Herbert  Spencer  on  this 
point,  is  still  in  the  lowest  state  of  mental  con- 
fusipn.  Suclua  one  may  be  fit  to  be  a  pastor  of 
geese,  but  he  is  not  fit  to  be  a  pastor  of  men. 

Mr.  John  Morley  is  equally  opposed  toour 
orthodoxies  and  speaks  of  than  in  irrefuWsle 
condemnation.      "The  old  hopes  have  grown, 
jpale,"  he  writes,  "  the  old  fears  dim  ;  strong  sane-. 
»  tions  are  become  weak,  and  once  vivid  faiths  very:  ■ 
numb.     Religion,  whatever  destinies  may  be  in  ■ 

store  for  it,  is  at  least  for  the  present,  hardly  ariy 

f  : 

longer  an  organic  power.  It  is  not  that  supreme, 
penetrating,  controlling,  decisive  part  of  a  mMi's 
life  which  jt  has  been  atid  will  be  again  .  .  , 
These  who  dwell  in  the  tower  of  ancient  faith  ' 
look  about  them  in  constant  apprehension,  niis^ 
giving  and  wonder,  with  the  hurried,  uneasy  . 
mien  of  people  Xii'mg  amongst  earthquakes. 
The  a\i  seems  to  their  alarms  'to  be  full '  bf 
missiles,  and  all  is  doubt,  hesitation  anfl  shivering 
expectancy.  .  .  .  Whilst  thought  stirs  and 
'  knowledge  extends,  the  Church  remains  fast 
moored  by  ancient  formularies.  While  the' 
Spirit  of  man  expands  in  search  after  new  light, 
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%  ,    * 

and  feels  energetically  for  new  truth,  the  Spirit 

of   the    church-  is   eternally   entombed   within 

the  '  four    corners*  of    Acts    of    Parliament. 

Her  ministers  'vow  •-before  Ihey  have  crossed 

the    threshold    of    manhood    that    they    will 

search  no  more."    (This  fearful  sin  should  be 

no  longer  tolerated.    It  is  sending  rottenness 

intp  the  bones  of  the  Nation.)    "  They  virtually* 

swear,"  he  continues,  "  that  they  will  to  the  end 

of  their  days,  oelieve  what  they  believe  then, 

before  they  have  had  time  cither  to  think,  or  to 

know  the  thoughts  of  others.     Thcv  take  oath, 

in  other  words,  to  lead;  ftiutilated  lives.      The 

same  systerft  which  begins  by.makiiig  mental 

indolence  a  virtue  and  intellectual  narrowness  a 

part  of  sanctity,  eSids  by  putting  a  premium  on 

something  too  like  hypocrisy.       Consider  the 

seriousness    of    feistening    up    in    these    bonds 

some     thousands     of     the     most     instructed 

and  intelligent  classes  in  the  country,  the  v^ry 

men  who  would  otherwise  be  best  fitted  from 

pofStiqn  and  opportunity  for  aiding  a  little  in 

the  long,  difiicult  and  plainly  inc\it;il)Ie  work  of    ■ 

transforming  opinion.     Consider  the  waste  of 

intelligence,  and  what  is  assuredly  not  less  grava 

the  positive  dead  weight  and  thick  obstruction, 
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Ijy  Wfhich  ah  official  hierarchy  so  organised  must 

paralyse    mental    independeriqe    in    the  .Cpna- 

munity."      (()« Tow/rowwe,  pp.  36-38.)      Yes, 

consider  these  things.    They  aie  more  terjible 

than  thieves' kitchens.  *        .,   .   , 

The  poets  also  are  agreed  th^t.rieason  must 

rule.  "Thus  Edmund  Spenser:—^ 

i         ''    '     '^  <■       '.  .    -     ■ 

"^What  war "10  cruel,  or  what  siege  so  sore    ^^  . 

As  that,  which  strong  affections  do  apply  . 

Against  the  fort  of  Heason  evermore 

To  bring  the  soul  into 'captivity  1     <" 

Their  force  is  fiercejr  through  infirmity' 

Of  the  frail  flesh,  relenting  to  Ibeir  ragie; 

And  estercise  most  bitter  tyranny    ^  * 

Upon  the  parts  brought  into  thefr  bondage,      .  ^ 

-  No  wretchfe^lness  is-like  to  sinful  villeinage. 

"Btit  in  a  body  which  doth  freely  yield, 
tii^parts  to  Reason's -rule  obedient, 
And  letteth  her  that  ought  the  sceptre  wield,       .' 
All  happy  peace  and  goodly  government 
Is  settled  there  in  sure  establishment. 
There  Alm^,  like  a  virgin  queen  most,  bright,         , 
Doth  flourist)  in  all  beauty,  excellent  ; 
And  to  her  guest»  doth  ikjuriteous  banquet  dight,' 
Attempered'  goodly    well    fjpr    health    and    for 
^  delight"'  ■        ■-        '      .; 

Every    kind   of    hocus-pocus    requisition,    irras: 
tional  creeds  and  condemnations  every  one,  must 
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be^garded   "but   as   bugs   to  fearen   babes 
nvitnal,"  and  manfully  abolished. 

Milton  is  no  less  determined  as  to  the  pripiacy 
of  reason.    "  Know,"  he  says,  , 

"that  in  the  soul 
Are  maay  lesser  faculties  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief;  "  v     & 

'  '^<,   "  /  ■       ■>'■■'.      ■        ■■:;:■■      ■; : 

that,  indeed,  -  '    -      ,  • 

"reason  is  her 'being,  >*     ■:,\^ 
V     DisrcHirsive  or  Intuitive.''' 

/Vgain,  he  says :—  ; 

"  Most  reason  is  that  reason  overcome    ; » 

And  yet,  since  the  world  began,  nearly  all  the 
theologians  have  been  fatuous  enough  to  war  ' 
upon  Reason !  '  .    \ 

Consult    Robert     Browning,    too,    in    the 
.matter; —    ■.„■■'  ■.■*,..       .  \' ' ■,  .'/;.^,:-[. 

"  Aslc  tlvy  lonp  soul  what  laws  are  plain  to  thee,— 
Thee  and  no  oflier,— stand  or  fall  by  them!    , 
'  Thai  is  the,  part  for  thee:  regard  all  else         ,: 
For  what  ft  may  be,~Time's  illusioh."3      ^ 

Just  so.    liSlfe  must  stand  by  the  laws  that  are 
"clear  to  us,  exactly  as  we  stand  by  the  laws  0^ 

I    jParadise  Lett,  Book  Jf.    ."        "  :      ■  .  .'    /:^' 

i.   f»..  Book  Vl^  ,  .■,.■",,..■■:.•.,,■■'■;., 

3     FtrishlaKt  Fanciti — A  Camtl-Drivtr, 
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poiyids,  shillings,  and  pence.    No  less  to  th^ 

point,  Xennyson  declared: — 

"  I  can  but  lift  the  torch 
Of  Reason  in  the  dusky  cave. of  life,      . 
And  gaze  on  this  great  miracle  the  world, 
•  .  Adoiring  that  who  made,  and  makes,  and  is, 

And  is  not  what  I  gaze  on — ^11  else,  Form, 
'Ritual,  varj'ing  with  the  tribes  of  men."  < 

,1  do  not  believe  that  any  man  alive  can  let 
his  mind  freely  and  fully  operate  on.^is  suBject, 
without  coming  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  if  I 
am  forbidden  to  have  a  free  mind,  if  I  am  under 
Divine  tan  and  curse  when  I  exercise  this  sacred 
freedom,  I  would  much  rather  be  a  crc^'than" 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  \ 

Soniic  of  our  later  theologians  are  no  less  out- 
spoken than  the  men  I  have  mentioned,  on  the^ 
necessity  of  free  and  sound  thinking.  Take  the 
late  Mark  Pattisoa  He  declared  himself  thus: 
— "  A  stiff  and  blighting  dogmatic  spirit  is  des- 
troying our  intellectual  life,  while  the  Church  is 
displaying  an  unparall^fl  energy  in  building,  en- 
dowing, subscribing,  and  every  form  of  material 
outlay.  As  its  moral  vigour  drys  up,  *  its , 
<  material  wealtli- expands.  .  When  weMook  at 
the  power  of  the  Anglican  School  tCKgrappl? 

.  /:       '         t,  Aiiar's.Prtam* 
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with  moral  difficulties,  to  adjust  the  soda] 
machine,  what  impotence,  combined  with  what 
pretensions  do  we  find  there!  "  (Esiays,  Vol.  II., 
pp.  281-294) — mainly,  of  course,  through  its  most 
irjipligious  and  damnable  insurrection  against 
that  sacred  common  sense  with  which  we  have^ 
been  endowed  by  Almighty  God.  If  the  XXIV. 
Orders  of  Knaves  were  to  enter  into  a  combina- 
tion against  the  human  race,  they  could  not 
effect  a  thousandth  part  of  the  mischief  which 
the  theologians  have  accomplished  against  it,  in 
their  age-long  labours  to  invalidate  and  betray 
the  common  sense.  I  repeat  that  the  devil  is 
at  his  deadliest  when  he  tries  to  undermine  and 
destroy  our  common  sense.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
extinguish  our  spiritual  eyesight:  May  all  his 
assistants  be  seized  with  repentance  and  red-hot 
shame^  when  they  enter  upon  their  accursed 
task. 

The  late  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  strongly  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  rational  Church  Reform. 
"  Do  not  suppose,"  said  he,  "  that  great  as  were 
these  Bhanges,"  (those  of  the  Reformati6n)i 
"  they  were  in  any  sense  final.  The  Reforma- 
tion was  the  first,  not  tlie  last,  note  of  the. 
National  Church;  it  indicated  the  direction  in 
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which,  henceforth,  she  intended  to  travel  We 
have  come  to  a  time  now  in  this  Nineteenth 
Century,  when  the  Reformation  itself  requires 
^o  be  reformed.  The  Age  has  swept  by  the 
(Church  " — i.e.,  all  the  Churches.  "  Its  methods 
are  antiquatpd;  its  doctrines  require  re-state- 
rjient;  its  services  are  totally  unfit  to  win  the 
masses,  or  to  express  with  any  adequate  force 
or  range,  the  convictions  of  educated  peopl*,;  its 
clergy  are  hampered  in  ti^eir  teaching  and  sad- 
dled with  obsolete  formularies,  so  that  few  young  , 
men  of  ability  care  to  take  Holy  Orders.  But 
when  I  look"  back  to  the  Enghsh  Reformation,  I 
cannot  despair.  If  so  great  a  reform  as  a  breach 
with  Rome  could  be  accomplished,  there  i§  hardly 
any  reform  conceivable  which  the  Church  of 
England  may  not  accomplish  to  bring  herself 
into  harmony  with  the  thought,  progress  and  in- 
telligence of  the  age  and  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  God  knows  such  a  reform  was  never 
more  wanted  than  it  ii  now."  (Key  of  ^Doctrine 
and  Practice,  p.  153.) 

With  true  liberality  of  thought  and  with  right 
indignation.  Dean  Farrar  has  declared  himself 
against  ^he  irrational  and  the  passion-bred  in 
theology :  "  I  protest  at  once  and  finally  against 
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the  ignorant  tyranny  of  isolated  texts,  which  has 

ever  been  the  curse  of  Christian  truth,  the  glory 

of  narrow  intellects,  and  the  cause  of  the  worst 

errors    of    the   worst    days    of    the    corrupted 

Church."      {Eternal  Hope,  p.  75.) 

Then  there  is  a  new  Canterbury  tale  not  as 

cheerful^^  some  of  Chaucer's.    "  A  revelation 

speaking  from  without  and  not  from  within  is  an 

exteaial  law,"'  said  the  late  Dr.  Temple,"  and 

not  a  Spirit.    .    .    At  this  time.    .    .    the  great 

lever  which  moVes' the  world  is  knowledge;  the 

great  force  is  the  intellect,     St.  Paul  has  told, us  ! 

that  though  in  malice  we  must  be  children,  in 

understanding  we  ought  to  be  men.      And  this 

saying  of  his,  has  the  widest  range.      Not  only, 

in  the  understanding  ot  religious  truth,  but  in  all 

exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  we  have  no 

right  to  stop  short*  of  any  limit  but  that  which 

I  The  external  or  "  Church  "  authorities  have  all  tod 
frequently  been  the  chi*f-of  sinners:  e.g.,  "For  the  sins 
of  h,cr '  prophets  and  the  ii^quities  of  her  priests  that 
have  shed  the  blood  of  the  just  in  the,inid3t  of  herj  they 
have  wandered  as  blind  men  in  the-  streets ;  they  have 
polluted  themselves  with  blood,  so  that^mcn  could  not 
touch  their  garments"  (Lam.  4,  13-14).  The  same  in 
I  the  time  of  Christ, — the  external,  or  Church,  or  "  ortho- 
dox" authorities — priests,  scribes,  Pharisees,  His  enemies 
and  murderers.  These  facts  alone  should  be  sufKcienr 
to  destroy  every  sacerdotal  claim  to  silt>erior  illumination. 
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nature,  that  is,  the  decree  o^he  Creator,  has 
imposed  on  us.  In  fact  no  knowledge  can  be 
,  without  effect  on  rehgious  convictions.  .  .  If 
-we  have  made  mistakes,  careful  study  may  teach 
us  better..  If  we  have  quarrelled  about  words, 
the  enlightenment  of  the  understanding  is  the 
,best  ipeans  to  show  us  our  folly,"  (The  best 
service" that  can  be  rendered  to  man).  "If  we 
have  vainly  puzzled  our  intellects  with  subjects 
beyond  human  cognizance,  better  knowledge  of 
ourselves  will  help  us  to  be  humbler.  Life,  in- 
deed, is  higher  than  all  else ;  and  ho  service  that 
man  can  render  to  his"  fellows  is  to  be  compayed 
with  the^ heavenly  power  of  a  life  of  holiness," 
But  next  to  that  must  be  ranked  whatever,tends 
to  make  men  think  clearly  and  juclge  correctly. 
So  valuable  even  above  all  things  (excepting 
only  godliness)  is  clear"  thought  "— (Theje  is  a 
little  confusion  here.  It  should  be  observed  that 
godliness  itself  derives  its  highest  sanctions  irom 
thought.  In  fact  it  is  only  through  thought  that 
we  can  be  godly.  Godliness  without  thougnf, 
is'tnerely  a  mi^nonier  for  superstition.  Though; 
■is  the  nectffesary  basis  of  responsible  life).;  So 
valuable  even  above  all  things  is  clear  thought, 
"  that  the  labours  cf  the  statcsnlan  are  far  below 
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those  of  the  philosopher  in  duration,  in  power, 
and  in  beneficial  results."  (The  only  chance  for 

{-the  human  race  hes  in  its  getting  inspired  by 
noble  thoughtji  "Thought  is  now  higher  than 
action,  .unless  action  be  inspired  with  the  very 
breath  of  IJeaven" — which  is  simply  another  -^ 
name  for  lofty  thought.  "  For  we  are  now  men 
governed  by  principles,  if  governed  at  all,  and 
.cannot  rely  any  linger  on  the  impulses' of  youth, 

•  or  the  discipline  of  childhood."  {The  Education 
of  the  World.  Essays  anct  Reviews,  pp.  36-49.) 
The  sad  and'bad  part  of  this  Canterbury  tafe  is 
that  T)r.  Temple  appeatVs  to  have  apostatized 
from  these  grand  principles  and  to  have  meta- 
morphosed his 'glorious  flag  into  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. He  actually  seems  to  have  consented 
to  burke  this  fine  and  aspiring  paper  of* his  on 

(   "  The  Education  of  the  \yorld  " — unrefuted  and 
irrefutable  though  it  was^;  and  to.  have  ^oned 
down  fjs  bold  war-cry,  fpr  Church  .Reformation, 
into  an  inapdible  whisper.    '^  These  things,"  he 
has  practicably  said,  "arp  indubitably  true,  but^ 
for  God's  sake  (or  some  other  person's)  don't    • 
dwell  on  them!  '*.'-In  otl^r  words,  ho^seems  to   ' 
have  ceased  to  govern  himself  after  the  gfeat 

.  principles  of  f^ee  intelligence;  apd  td  have  de- 
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^^  scended  to  the  ignoble  task  of  so  suppressing  his 
reforming^oughts  that  he  might  sit  in  any 
ideeting  ^  ecclesiastical  and  pietistical  old 
women  without  Alarming  the'm.  ■  Needless  to 
say,  the  "  Education  of 'the  World"  cannot  be 
proceeded  witlL.  tinder  such  pethbds.  "  Lucifpr 
sitting  in  Council  in.his  Cathedral  City  of  Piin- 

.  V-  demonium,'  could  scarcely  devise  a  better  method 
of  perpetuating  his  Kingdom  of  Darkness. 
Here  I  will  only 'a(^d  another  testimony  to  the 

■'  necessity  for  sound  thinking  in  theology  as  well 
as  in  all  other  provinces  of  learning.  Dr.  John 
Caird,  representing  the  Scottish  Church,  makes 
the  following  profound  and  far-reaching  obser- 
vation on  the  subject.  *  "  We  mu^  have  rational 
grounds  for  the  acceptance  of  a  supernatural 
revelation.  .  .  Reason  must  be  competent  to 
judge,  if  not  of  the  content,  at  least  of  the  ere- .  ,' 
de;iii;ials  pf  Revelation.  But  an  authority 
proving  by  reason  its  right  to  tjeach  irrationally,'* 
is^n  impossible  conceptioji  The  authority  ''■'■ 
.^hjch  appeals  to  Vgason  in  proof  of  its  rights, 
commits  itself,  so  to  speak,  to  be  essentially 
rational,  ^o  prove  to  Treason  a  right  to  set 
reason  at  defiance  is  self -contradictory,  inasmuch 
as  the  proof  itself  must  be  one  of  the  things  to 
which  tha^t  "ght  extends.      To  try  to  convince 
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me  (;hat''I  ought  to  distrust  my  natural  reason, 
g«d  believe  things  that  revolt  it,  involves  thp 
same  practical  paralogism  as  the  attempt  to 
prove  to  an  insane  man  that  he  is  insane.  ,  . 
Reason  itself  lies'  nearer  to  us  tfian  any  extemial 
authority " — much  nearer  to  us,  for  example, 
than  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  or  John,  "and  no 
other  or  outward  evidence  can  be  sufficient  to 
overturn  its  testimony.""  All  the  theologians 
should  mark  and  realise  this  great  truth.  "  Even 
a  miracle,"  he  continues,  "  which  is  possible  only 
as  a  breach  of  an  order  that  is  not  absolute,  could; 
never  be  accepted  as  proof  of  a  breach  of  ian 
order  which  is  absolute.  There  can  be  no  su^di 
thing "^s  a  moral  or  metaphysical  miracle"-^ 
(that  is  to  say,  there  can  be  nb  miracle  within  the 
region  of  Necessary  Truth);  "and  certainly  a 
physical  wonder  could  Hot  prove  its  existence. 
The  attempt  therefore  to  maintain  an  unreal 
equiUbrium  between  faith  and^  reason — between 
a  r/sV^rence  which  accepts  and  an  intelligence 
which  rejects,  the  same  things,  can  only  issue  in 
one  qf  two  ♦esults,  practical  unbelief,  or  the 
violent  suppression  of  doubt.  N6  a,djustment 
of  the  difference  can  be  satisfactory  save  an  ad- 
justment in  thought.  Either  the  doctrines  of 
positive  religion  must  be  showa  to  be  in  har- 
■.    .    .  .■  '*^-  • 
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mony  with  reason,  or  at  least,  reason  mtist  be 
silent  as  to  their  truth  or  falsehood.      ThbU^t^ 
must   with   intelligent   insight   pronounce   for   ' . 
them  V  or  it  must  be  shown  why,  from  their  very: 
nature,  thought  can  pronounce  neither'  for  not  ^ 
against  them."    (Au  Introduction  to  the  Philo- 
fopAy  of  Religion,  pp.  6^-6$)    All  this  will  be 
fouiid  to  be  absolutely  true — absolutely  in  accord     ' 
with  the  requisitions  of  our  intellectual  nature. 
Every  clergyman  of  normal  endowment  is  under  , 
an  obligation  to'  recognise  it — an  obligation  as    • 
sacre^  jmd  imperative  as  that  whjch  requires  him 
to  recognise  and  discharge  his  money  debts. 

The  foregoing  passages,  which  could  be  in-; 
definitely  multiplied,  are  aHied  from  th?  writings 
of  serious  and  able  men  of  different  ages  and  of ' 
different  schools,  and  representing  the  chief  de- 
partments of  human  thoughts — pbetry,  history, 
physical  science,  mental  science,  theology.'  They 
are  united*  it  will  be  observed,  in  one  demand, 
that  the  sacred  as  weijll  as  the  secular  be  made* 
subjejjt  to  the  laws  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
nature.      Reason  must  rule.     In  this  contention, 
Butler  goes   with   Locke,    Reid   with    Hume, 
Chalmers  with   Cajlyle,   Jowett  with   Huxley, 
Temple   with    Herbert    Spencer,    Milton   with  , 
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Tennyson^  and  all  the  others  are  in  complete 

;  ^igreement    with    them.      Reason    must    rule. 

<      ■■■-.-. 
-    There  can   be  no  .decent   dcparturij-  from  A 

Reason  is  the  clea/est  voice  that  reaches  ttSi 
either  from'Earth  or  Heaven.  -All  these  men,  of 
•  temperament  so  varied,  of  pursuits  so  distinct  -' 
.  firOm  each  other,  are  unnniiiious  in  tiicir  rcc  igrii- 
'  tion  of  ^is  great  principle.      I  ask  the  serious 
consideration  of  eattiest  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  - , 
^y^^^ifi  this  grand  factj    Explicitly  or  implicitly,  they 
.    %e  united  in  condemning  our  Church  dognias  to- , 
gether"  with  our '!  orthodox  "  methods  of  dealing 
with    religious    questions ;,  and    the    passages 
quoted  from  their  writings  in  this  chapter,  fur- 
^  '-,    rush  US' with- a  w^U- written  btief,  if  such  were  re- 
quiredj  for  a.  drastic  Reformation  in  Hicologyv 
'The  potential  strength  of  the  Churches  is 
tremendous ;  -but  it  must  lie  dormant,  or  bs 
fruitlessly  or  even  harmfully  expended  until  it  . 
b4  placed  uncrer  the  beneficial  control  and  direc- 
tion'of  intelligence.    Until  this  Reformation  be 
j    accomplished,  .and   the    Chujrch   at   large .  has 
■    learned  to  make  her  whole, appeal  to  fhe  intel- 
ligence and  to  th^  higher  natufe  of  man,  shifi- 
remaii^s  but  a'mind  giant  in  our  midst— -wfcariJy  . 
grindinf  husks  which  can  yield  feo  meal 


CHAPTER  III.  -. 

t    THE  DOGMA  THAT  THE  SCRIPTURES 
A^  THE  WORD  OF  CbO 

Glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  leading  dogmas  of' 
orthodoxy.  The  first  dogma  that  thrusts  itself 
upon  our  notice  and  demands  our  consideration, 
is  that  which  pronounces  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  jand  New  Testaments  to  be  the  "  Word  oL 
God."  If  this  dogma  that  the  scriptures  are  the 
very  word  of  the  Living  God  be  tru?,  it;  must  be 
^one  of  stupendous  importance ;  if  false,  Ht  must 
be  prolific  in  disaster  as  long  as  it  endures.  If 
the  dogma  be  truCj  the  least  we  can  expect  from 
tbe  cahonical  writings  is  this— that  with  regard 
to  matter  of  faCT<'tKey  shall  be  found  to  be  his- 
torically tnwTor?  a:t  least,  historically  credible 
from  begi^ing  to  end ;  and.  that  with  regard  to 
doctrines  and;matter  of  principle,  they  shall  bf 
,  found  to  be  clear  and  consistent  with  themselves, 
-  and  with  intellectual  and  moral  truth.  Let  lis 
see  how  they  starid  this  test. 

',;     ,  ,I.r-ABsuRD    Stories. 

• '    Take  the  stpry  of  the  fldod.     Is  the  story  true 
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or  credible?  Of  course  it  is  of  a  highly  miracu- 
Jous  nature,  but  I  do  hot  necessarily  raise  ^any 
objection  on  that  account  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  assert  that  a  miracle  is  a  friori  < 
impossible.  To  the  Supreme  Power  I  should 
suppose  that  nothing  that'  is  not  opposed  to 
necessary  truth  is  impossible;  so  that  however 
miraculous  a  story  may  be,  it  ought  not  to  be 
prejudged  as  false  on  that  account ;  but,  if  it 
seems  to  deserve  attention,  should  be  examined 
and  weighed  in  the  light  of  any  evidence  that 
may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  it.  As  becometh 
reasonable  beings,  however,  it  should  require 
stronger  evidehce  to  induce  our  acceptance  of  a 
miraculous  story  than  of  oile.  w'hich  accords  with 
the  ordinary  constitution  of  things.  Is,  then,  • 
this  flood  story  true  ?  -  *  "^ 

Practically,  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  it- 
no  contemporaneous  document  or  inscription  of 
any  kind,  no  terrestrial  sign  that  any  such 
universal  cataclysm  ever  took  place,  Our  only 
evidence  for  it  .is  to  be  found  in  an  anonymous 
documept  written  some  indefinite  thousands  of 
,  years,  probably,  after  the  reputed-  event.  In  a 
word,  there  does  not  exist  one  particle  of  or- 
^dinary  bistpric  evidence  in  favpur  'of  the'story.     . 
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But  a  story  may  be  tree  although  it  be  unsup- 
ported by  any  scrap  of  evidence.  In  such  a  c^se 
we  ask  if  the  story  be  credible.  Is  it,  then, 
credible  ?      Consider  it. 

(1)  Notice  that  the  All-vjrise  God  "repents" 
that  He  has  made  man  and  beast.  Obviously 
the  statement '  impeaches  the  divine  wisdom. 
"  God  is  not  a  man  that  He  should  lie,  nor  the 
son  of  man  that  he  should  repent.** 

(2)  To  remedy  His  huge  blunder— humanity 
having  become  so  wicked,  He  proposes  to  drown 
the  whole  human  race  with  the  exception  of  one 
family;  Without  interposing'  any  question 
about  the  j^llions  of  necessarily  innocent  chil- 
dren who  would  then  ;-be  in  existence,  this 
resolution  to  drown  everybcily  is  plainly,  I  think, 
a  counsel  of'  vacillation  and  Weakness,  if  not  pf 
wickedness,  invented  by  the  merest'  of  men  and 

'*    not  by  a  paternai  God. '        c  f^ 

(3)  He  has  also  determined  to  drown  all  the 
duutt^animals — surely  a  most  wanton  and,  alto- 
gether inexcusable 'proceeding.  Wliat  had  the 
poor  beasts  done  that  all  this  fury  should  be 
poured  upon  them!  ^      . 

(4)  But  Noah  was  a,  good  man  and  found  grace 

'   Avith  God,  who  accordingly' determined  to  excqat. 
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him  and  his  family  from  the  sweeping  sentence 
which  He  ,had  prpnoiihced  against  man  and 
beast.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  He  has  an 
interview  with  Noah,  wherein  He  inforijis  hitri  of 
His  tragical  purpose  {Genesis  6,  13),  and 
advises  him  how  he  var^y  escape  from  the 
general  doom.  '  He  is  to  build  a  three- 
decker  Ark  of  certain  specified  dimensions, 
which  he  is  to  tar  all  over,  within  and 
without,  with  tar.  This  ark  is  to  be  fitted 
with  a  door  and  a  window;  and  Noah  and  his 
family  are  to  retire  into  it  in  due  course.  Further, 
although  God  had  repented  the  creating  of 
beasts  as  well ,  as  of  man,  and  made-  up  His 
mind  to  visit  them  with  universal  destruction,  we 
now  find  that  He  has  thought  better  of  it,  and 
that  he  orders  Noah  to  bring  "  two  of  every 
sort^"  of  these  doomed  animals  into  the  ark  with 
him  to"  keep  them  alive."  {Genesis  ^,  ig.)  Due* 
provision  is  also  to  ipe  made  for  food  both  for 
nian  and  beast ;  which  instructions  Noah  faith- 
fully follows  "according  to  all  that  God  com- 
.manded  lym."  n 

■Touching  this  narrative,  irmumerable  questions  • 
immediately  arise.      How  did  Noali  siicceecj  in 
whistling  the  animats  together  from  all  the  ends 
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of  the  earth  ?  How  did^  he  suqcecd  in  getting 
such  a  variety  of  animal^  properly  separated  and 
■^nned  up  within  the'  comparativelyv  natrow 
compass  of  the  ark  ?  How  did  he  succeed  in  . 
keeping  down-  fierce  disturbances  amorigst  the', 
hons  and  tigers,vthe  bears  and  wolves,  and  jso 
forth,  which  had  necessarily  to  be .  penned  s6 
closely  together?  How  did  he-find  prpper  fpod 
for .  all  the  animals  comprised  in  his  urffveiapl 
menagerie?  -How 'did  he  keep  up  the  com- 
missariaO supplies?  How  did  he  master  such 
difficulties  as  those  of, ventilation  and  sanitation 
in  a  vessel  which  was  only  furnished  with  one 
door  and  one  window* 

"(5)  At  the  appointecj  time,  "the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  were  broken  up  and  «th^  windows 
of  Heaven  were  opened ;  and  the  waters  in-  ' 
creased  greatly  and  prevailed  upon  the  earth; 
and  the  ark  went  upon  the  face  of  the  wat^s. 
And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upoft'jthe 
c;arth ;  and  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  - 
whole  heaven  were  covered  Fifteen  cubits  in- 
wards did  the  waters  prevail,  and  the.  mountains 
were  covered.  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved 
upwi  the  earth.  .  ...  And  Noah  only 
remajned  alive  and  they  that  were  with  him  in 
the  ark."     {Genesis  7',  11-23.) 


/ 
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Further  questiohs  arise.    "  All  the  higher  hills. 
.    .    ...  .were  coveiyd"      In  other  words  the 

waters  of  the  flood  were  several  miles  deep  over 
the  wliole  earth,  and  consequently  seeing  the 
trick  Ihat.water  has^f  findirig  its  own  level,  over 
''  the  whole  oceajrt.      That  is  to  say  that  t!ne  waters., 

of  the  flood  were  a  great  many  times  more 
copiptis  than  the  \vaters  of  the  whole  ocean  in  its 
•  normal  state!  *         ' 

Thus  whilst  there  is  no  external  evidence  in 

■■"■■■■'-■"  .    .    .'^  .  • 

".  "^  favour-of  the  story,  it  i^  internally  and  in  itself  : 

absolutely  incredible.    --It  is  theologicailly  and 

morally  incredible,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  a 

.  degrading  view  not  only  of  the  knowledge  and 
power,  but  of  the  moral  character  of  God ;  it  is 

.  physically' incredible,  inasmuch  as  the  cargo  of 

tlje  ark  could  not  have  been  collected,  fed  and 

■        '      J'      •         .      ■  .  '  * 

,• '   '      xgeft^raHy  maintained  without  an  accumulated 

and  prolonged  series  of  miraculous  intervene 

•"  '       tionsj  and,  thirdly,  it  is  cbsmically  incredible;  as 

**•    *  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  a  sufficient 

;'        supply  of  salt  and  fresh  liquid,©^  our  planet  to . 

turnish  water  for  such  ^a 'flood. 

■ 'Gonsequenfly   the   story   cannot   be   of   the 

"Word  of  God."    In  fact  it' is  an  insult  to  God 

and  an  insult  to  all  higher  hUman  intelligences 
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«  to  assert  it  to  be  the  "Word  of  God."    It  is 

".  impiety,  and  not  piety,  to  say  that  ijt  is  the 
"  Word  of  God."  I  ask  the  assent  of  all  clergy- 
men a^d  of  all  sensible  persons  to  thi?  con- 
elusion.    '  '  ,• 

It  is  not  possible  to  speak  more  respectfully 
of  the  historic  authenticity  of  many  other  Bible 
stories.  Take  the  story  of  Isaac  and  the 
venison.  When  the  patriarch  waS  old  and  his 
eyes  were  dim  so  that  he  could  not  see,  "he' 
called  Esau  His,  elc^est  son,  and  said"  unto  him, 
My  Son,  and  he  said  unto  him,  Behold  here  am  I. 
,  And  he  said.  Behold  now  I  am  old,  I  know  not 
tfie  day  of  my  death."-  (C««M».f  27.)    This  might," 

.  ■  well  have  been,  the  preface  to  some  noble  \ 
counsel,  or  message,  or  irequest,  but  what 
follows?  "Now,  therefore,  take  I  prayrthee 
thy  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out 
to  the  field  and  take  me  some  venison;  and 
make  me  savoury  meat  such  as  I  love,  and  bring 

,  it  to  me  that  Imay  eat,  th^my  soul  may  bless 
thee  before  I  die."  i\part  frora*TWlj^essential  ab- 
surdity of  the  story,"  note  its  incongruity ,,  note 
^  its  killing  descent  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous; note  thf  utter  degradation  which  it  brings 
Upon  Isaac'     And  the  whole  of  the  sequel  qf    ; 


,  ./ 
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the  story — the  traffic  in,  and  the  filching  of,  the 
paternal  blessing,  is  in  exact  keeping  with  the 
initial  absurdity.  Indeed  the  sequel  of  the  story 
is  still  more  absurd  than  the  beginning,  if  that 
be  possible ;  for  granting  that  Isaac,  by  reason 
of  his  physical  infirmities  together  with  the 
infamous  deceit  practised  upon  him  by  Jacob, 
did  really  pronounce  vpon  the  head  of  Jacob  the 
blessing  intended  for  Isaac,'  that  blessing,  for 
everything  that  it  was  worth,  would  necessarily 
have  descended  upon  Esau  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended ;  for  although  Jacob  might  possibly  have 
deceived  his  father  by  the  clumsy  tridcery  related 
in  the  story,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  could  riot 
have  deceived  the  omniscient  God,,  through 
whom  alone  the  blessing  could  be  expected  to 
come.  Yet  the  writer  of  the  narrative  does 
not  'notice  these  obvious  points,  and  actually 
assumes  that  Jacob  succeeded  in  carr>'ing  away 
the  blessing — thus  circumventing  Omniscience 
and  making  Him  a  party  to  the  abominable 
fraud  which  he  had  committed  a'^ainst  his  father 
and  his  brother.      {Genesis  2^,  33-36.) 

Consequently  to  call  such  a  story  as  this  the 
"  Word  of  God  "  is  not  merely  an  insult  to  human 
intelligence,  but  a  contemptible  insult  to  God 
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HimselF.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  further 
stories  fronj^.''the  scriptures  of  an  equally 
incredible  naturfe.  E.g.  The:  irftprview between;- 
Almighty  God  and  Abraham  on  the  subject  qf 
circumcision;  or  the  further  interyisw  in  the 
plains  of  Mamre — ^grandly  imagined  though  -it 
be.  (fi enesis  cc,  17  and' 18.)  Notice  also  that 
both  these  stories  are  contradictory  to  the  New 
Testament  statement  that  "  No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time."  '.,;  ^^' 

I^.— Barbarous    Doctrines.  V 

Notice  now  the  bdrbArous  doctrines,  and  the 
grotesque  incongruity  of  Jthought  which  are  to  be 
found  freely  scattered  throughout  the  acripturies.' 
Take  the  command :  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a 
witch  to  live."  {Exodus  23^,18.)  Is, that  the 
"Word  of  God?"  I  hope  riot.  A  witch  is  a\ 
'creature  supposed  to  be  in  conscious  communion 
"with -the  powers  of  dirkness.  Needless  to  say 
almost,  there  is  no  authentic  testimony  to  prove 
that  any  such  being  ever  liyed^-^none ;  but  the 
dark  ages  haVinjg  ifriaginfed  the  existence  of  such 
beings,  and  witch-prosecution  havin|;  been  re- 
garded as  a  duty,  the  command  under  considera- 
tion-^" ThoU  shait  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live  " 
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has  inspired  and  fun^ished  an  excuse  for  a  long 
series  of  the  most  hideous  crimes  of  which  the 
human  race  have  beep. guilty ;  and  I  submit  that' 
it  is  nothing  less  than  horrible  blasphemy  to 
teach  that  such  a  doctrine  is 'to  be  reckoned  as 
"Word  of  God." 

Notice  the  grotesque  incongruity  of  thought 
and  the  sanguinary  spirit  wHIch  characterise  such  • 
pifts^ges  as  the  following:  "The  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses  saying,  "Thou  shalt  also  make  a 
laver  of  brass  and  his  foot  also  of  brass  to  wash  . 
withal;  and  th9u  shalt  put  it  between  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and  the  altar,  and 
thou  shalt  put  .the  water  therein ;  for  Aaron  and 
his  sons  shall  wash  their  hands  and  feet  thereat. 
When  they  go  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, they  shall  w^sh  with  water  that  they 
die  not,"  et  seq.  {Exodus  30,  17-20.)  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  Almighty  God  revealed  Himself 
:  from  Heaven  to  givfe  Moses  verbal,  instructions 
regarding  those  ecclesiastical  water-buckets ! 
Notice  also  that  the  command  touching  the  lava- 
t'ons  carries  with  it  sentence  of  death  in  the 
event  of  non-compliance.  So  with  regard  to  the 
usie  of  ecclesiastical  spices :  -"  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte 


-  >>" 
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and  onycba  and  galbanum,<  these  s\yeet  spicps 
with  pure  frankincense;  and  thou  shalt  make  it 
a  pe.tiume,  a  confection, .  after  the  art  of  the  ' 
apothecdry,  tempered  together  pure  and  holy.  .  . 
Whosoever  shall  make  like  unto  that  to  smell 
tiereio,  shall  even  be  cut  off  from  his 
people."  (£;ro</«j  30,  34-38.)  Did  the  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth  descend  to  earth  to  give 
instructions  touching  the  ecclesiastical  per- 
fumery ?  Did  He  make  those  truculent  threats 
.  against  lay  artists  who  should  dare  to  copy  the 
ecclesiastical  recipe!  Or  carefully  read^  the 
passage  touching  the  ceremonial  to  be  5bserved 
in  "  the  sin-Offering  of  ignorance  ; "  {Lev.  iv.,)  or 
about  "the  law  of  the  sin-offering"  {lb.  6,  24- 
30);  or  about  "the  day" of- atonement "  {lb.  23, 
27-30)  ;„  and  having  carefully -considered  such 
j^assages,  ask  yourself  seriously:  Is  it  conceiv- 
able that  the  Divine  Majesty  ever  "  spake  untq 
Moses  *'  any  such  soul-vexing  twaddle  ?      .  v^ 

f  Is  it^  conceivable^  that  Almighty  .God  ever  said 
uijto  Moses,  "  Speak  untp  Aaron  and  say  to  him, 
•  when  thou  lightest  the  lamp^,  the  seven  lamps 
shall  give  light  over  against  ttie  candlestick?" 
([A^«;«.  8,  1-2.)  IDp  yoti  believe  that  God  ever 
gave  Moses.theMaborate  instructions  set  fortli 
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regarding  the  •  blowing  of  the  ecclesiastical 
trumpets?  {lb.  10,  i-io,)— feeble  enough  to  have 
been  devised  by  the  brain  of  the  feeblest  curate. 
Do  you  believe  that  'Moses  argued  and  remon- 
strated with,  and  triumphed  over,  God  ii:\  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Numbers? 
{lb.  14,  15-20.)  Or  what  about  the  following 
story — "  While  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  the 
wilderness,  thdy  found  a  man  that  gathered^ 
sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day.  And  they  that 
found  him  gathering  sticks  brought  hW  unto 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  unto  all  the  congregation. 
And  they  put  him  In  ward  because  it  was  not  de- 
clared what  should- be  done  unto  him.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  the  man  shall  be  put  to 
death  ;  all  the  congregation  shall  stone  him  with 
stones,  without  the  camp.  And  all  the  con- 
gregation brought  him  without'  the  camp,  and 
stoned  him  with  stones  and  he  died;  as ^ the 
Lord  commanded  Moseg."  (Nuw.  15,  32-37.) 
f)o  you  believe  that  God  intervened  among  the 
Israehtes  in  this  manner?  Would  you  like  to 
believe  it !  I  take  it  to  be  mere  "  broth  of  abom- 
inable.  things  "—like  that  spoken  of  by  the 
Prophet.  :.':/"'\,    ■■'■■  a.  ■',■■;.■;'*-■'■.;./'■,  ., 

"The    Lord    spake    unto    Moses.    Vex 'the 
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Midianites  and  smite  them,"  (/A  25,  i6-lS), tt 
seq-.  "  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  saying,_ 
Avenge  the  children  of  Israel  of  the  Midianites." 
(16.  31,  1-2).".  MoSes  proceeds  to  carry  out  his 
instructi6ns ;  the  Israelites  war  upon  "the  ^ 
'Midianites  and  destroy  them  down  to  the 
ground,  and  they  "  took  all  the  women  of  Midian 

'■  Vcaptives  and  their  little  ones,  and  took  the  spoil 
of  all  their  cattle  ^nd,al\  their  flocks  and  all  their 
godds.  ;-  .  .  .  And  Moses  said  unto  them, 
have  ye  saved  all  the  women  ahv<??  Behold 
J[ftpe  caused  the  children  of  Israel  through  the 
,  coun^l.'  of  Balaam,  to  commit  trespass 
c^inst  the- Lord  in  the -matter  of  Peor,  and  there 
was  i.  plague  among  the  congregation  of^  the 
Lord.  Now  therefore,  kilUevery  male  among 
thfi  little  ones,  ^nd  kill  e'^^pKroman,"  (li.  3I> 
8^18),  */  sif.  ^  Do  you  believe  that  God  actually' 
commaiided  Moses  to'>perpetrate  this  bloodv, 
butchery  of  >ybmeh  and  children.?      Do  any  of 

'  the  Bench  of  Bishops  believe  it?  We  shall 
honour  their  intelligence  by  assuming  that  they 
do  iRot  believe  it.  In  my  own  opinipn,  no  worse 
doctrine  has  been  preached  since  the  Devil 
lighted  on  the  top  of  Mount  Niphatea.  ,  . 
Go  a  little  further.    "  When  the  Lord  thy  God 
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<■.•*■■''■' 

■  '•'-■.  i     . 

shall  bring  thee  into  the  land  whither  thou  goest  . 
to  possess  it,  and  hath  cast  out  many  nations 
before  thee,  the  Hittites  an4  the  Girgashites 
fend  the  Anwrites  and  the' CanaaniteS  arid  the 
Penzzfites  and  the  Hivites  and  the  Jebusites, 
seven  nations  greater  and  mightier  than  thou ; 
arid  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them 

,  before  tHee,  thou  shalt  smite  them  and  utterly  < 
destroy  them  ;  thou  shalt  make  no.covenant  with 
them,  nor  show  mercy  unto  them,"  (tteui.  7,  1-3),^ 
e(  seq.    "  And  thou  shalt  consume  all  the  people 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  sImiH  deliver  thee; 

,    tlune  eye  shall  have  no  pity  upon  them  "  {Id.  7, 
16);  and  notice  the  deviHsji  malignancy  of  the 
following  passage:  "If  th);, brother,  the  sol^  of 
thy  mother,  or  thy  son,  or  thx  daughter,  oif  the 
wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  thy  friend  which  is  as  thme''*L 
own  soulj  entteat  thee  secretly,  sayingi  Let  us  go 
and'  serve  #other   Gods   which   thou   hast   not    ' 
known,  these,  nor  thy  father's,  namely,  of  the 
Gods  of  the  people  which  are  round  abput  you, 
nigh  unt^  th^e  or  far  off  from  thee,  from  the  one 
end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other  end  of  the  s, 
earth ;    thou  Ishalt  not  consent  unto  him  nor 
hearken  untolhim ;  neither  shall  thine^eye  pity 
him,  neither  sitalt  thou  spfire,  neither  shalt  thou 
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conceal  him ;  but  thou  shalt  surely  kill  him ;  thine 
hand  shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  d^pi, 
and  aftetwards  the  hafld  of  all  the  people.  And 
th.6u  shalt  stone  him  with  stones  th«t  he' die,  be- 
cause he  hath  sought  to  thrust  tliee  aiVayi  from 
the  Lord  thy  God."    {lb.  13,  6-10.)    All-these  . 

*  and  innumerable  other  passages  are  quite  in  the 
bloodie«t  vein  of  the  Spanish  inquisitors.  The 
Atmighty  is  represented  "as  a  mere  monster  of 
cruelty  ever  foaming  forth  a  froth  jbfjealoui 
fury  against  everybody  a;id  everything  that  can 
in  any  wise  be  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  Himself 
or  His  ''chosen  people."      These  last  passages 

"'^    actually  furnished  the  Jews  with  a  legal  war- 
ranty for  the  condemnation  of  Cfifist,  and  yet 
'our  chiirches  cal(,  it  "  Word  of  God  " !  * 

Can  we  be  expected  to  believ<;  such  stories 
about  the  Lord  of  the  Universe]^ — the  same  Gxxl 
.  who  is  suppbsyd  to  lie  the  Author  of  Christianity 
—the  All-good  God  whom  we  suppose  to  be  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever-r-the^Father 
of  mercy  and  peace  ?  Afe  they  credible  at  all  ? 
Did  he  inspire  passages  under  wliich  Christ  could* 
b?  legally  murdered !  ■  No.  We  disiionour  God ; 
we  blaspheme  His  sacred  Name,  when  we  give 
any  particle  of  credence  whatever  to  such  stories. 


■*■' 
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The  man  Moses  miay  have  been  guilty  of  promul- 
gating the  sanguinary  commands  and  authorising 
the  slaughters  and  infamous  murders  of  which  we 
have  been  reading, — although  I  would  fain  hope 
better  things  of  so  great  a  man  as  Moses ;  but  I 
think  we  may  safely  and  gladly  conclude  that 
God  never  gave  any  countenance  to  such  pro- 
ceedfngs.  At  all  events,  we  will  not  believ^  it 
but  upon  the  most  unimpeachable  evidence*^  and 
if  such  evidence  could  unhappily  be  produced,^ 
there  would  be  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  ^to' 
moap  our  souls  away  in  utter  despair. .  "  ..  , 

•^  Now.  tuin  to  the  Psalmist :—"  Hold  not  thy   : 
peace,  O  God  of  my  praise,  for  the  mouth  of  tbe-  ■ 

,,  wicked  and  the 'mouth  pf  the  deceitful  aef  opened 
against  me     .     .     .     and  they  hat-e  rewarded  me  ■* 

.  evil  for  good  and  hatred  for  my  love.  Set  thou 
a  wicked  man  over  hiiii, .  and  let  Satan  staqd  at 
his  right  hand.     When  he  shall  be  judged,  let 

-  him  be  condemned  and  let  his  prayer  become  sin,. 

\  Let  liis  days,  be  few  and  let  another  take  his 
office.  Lrt  his  children  be  fatherless  and  his 
wife  a  widow.  Let  his  children  be  continually, 
vagabonds  and  beg ;  let  him  seek  their  bread 
also  out  of  their  desolate  places.  Let  the  extor'-, 
tioner  cat<^i  all  that  he  iiath,  and  let  the  stranger  " 
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s^il  his  labours.     Let  there  be  none  to  cxtand 

,  mercy  to  him,  neither  let  there  be  any  favour!  to 

his  fathierless  children.     Let  his  posteftty  be  out  ] 

off;  ^and  in  the  generation  following,'  let  their 

name  be  blotted  out "  ;   {I^ahn  109.),  and  so  qn. 

•It  is  undoubtedly  a  most  sulphuric  ctompositian 

:  in  curses,  but  Whether  woCiId  you  take  It  to 

inspired  by  God  or  by  the  'Devil*? '.  Tj^ie  Devil, 

I  should  say,  without  JiesitatioA.  ■    .1     -     , 

*«'■"•■■■'       "  /  ■     1 
,    "This  is  the  *Lord,"  s^iys  ^saiaW  "ye  have 

wailed  for  Uim,  we  wiH  be.  gl^d  iand  rej^e  inl 
his  salyaTion.     For  in  this  fountain  shall  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  rest,  and  M,c5ab  shall  be  trodden', 
down  under  hinp  even  as.stiiiu«  is  troddeii  down 
for  'the    dunghiE"      {Isainh,  25,  Q-io')/^,  On 
what  ground  Woula  our  creed-manufacturers  tak^ 
that  passage  to  be  divinely  inspired?      Verily, 
_  Mr.  Buff  Orpington  has  •remarkable  brains.     It  is     ^ 
amazing  to  think  that  forty  or  fifty  generations 
of  various' famihcs  of  mankind  should'^have  put 
up    with   the    superstitions   and    stupidities   of   1, 
"  orthodox  "  Christianity.'    It  is  a  clear  indication    , 
that   the,  long  duration -of  an  opinion  is   no 
warranty  of  its  validity.    '  The  inertia  of  hu- 
manity is  wonderful,        ,    »:      .    ^       ,    ,  -  '       ^ 
"  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,"  the  Gentiles, 
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"snalf  bring  thy  softs  in  their  arms,  and  thy 

daighters  shall  b<?  carried  upon  their  shoulders; 

ana  Kings  shall  be  thy  ntifeing  fathers  and  their 

Qvjeens  thy  ndrsing^  n^others  r  *^he|  shall  bow 

doyin  to  thee  with^heir  face  towards  the  earth 

aria  lick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet^"    (Isnia/t  49,  2?- 

,23.)     For  hi/ part,.  I  cannot ,  believe  that  God 

ever  said  anything  of  the  kitid.  -Do  you  appre- 

.  hend  any  flavour  of  divinity  in  the  passage  ?    Do 

you  feel  disposed  to  lick  the  dust  off  the  feet  of 

any  Jew  o/'Jews  whpip  you  may  be  acquainted 

^ith?    I  don'L  '   '/^         - 

Tljus  saith  the  Lord  .  '.    .    I  will  contend 

-with  him  that  contejjdeth  with  thee.,  and  I  will    . 

save  thy  children ;   and  I  will  feed  them  that 

oppress  thee- with  theih  own  flesh,  attd  they  shall 

Be.  drunken  .with  theit  own  blood  as  with  sweet 

wina"    (/^r.  49,  25-26.)     "  They  that  rule  over 

them  make  them  to  howl,  saitjuthe  Lord  "    (/er., 

52,  5.)    Is  it  credible  that  God  ever  said  such 

things? 

"  So  didst  thou  lead  thy  people  to  make  thyself 
a  glorious  name  .  .  .  We  are  thine  ^thQu-aever 
barest  rule  over  them ;  they  were  not  called  by 
thy  name."  (/*r.  63,  14-19.)  Notice  the  con- 
tracted nptiohs  pervading  such  passages.     God 
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has  taken  particular  care  of  the  Hebrews  in  order 
to  make  for  Himself 'a  glorious  name!  And  he 
has  no  concern  touching  the  poor  Heathen  .at 

Just  glance  at  a  passage  of  two  from  Jere- 
y  miah.     For  example-^"  Behold  I  will  send  ser- 
pents and  tfockatrices,  amongj  you,  which  will  not 
,     be  charmed,  and  they  shall  bite  you,  saith  the 
Lord."      {Jer.  8,  17.)      It  is  scarcely  credible,: 
surely,  that  this  was  a  verbatim  message  from 

G«d. 

"  Pour  out  thy  fury  upon  the  heathen  that 
/  know  thee  not,"  etc    (Jer.  \o,  25.)-r-so  far  did 
Jeremiah  forget  himself.  '      ■* 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Every 
bottle  shall  be  filled  with  win^,  and  they  shall - 
say  unto  thee,  Do  we  not  certainly  know  that 
every  bottle  shall  be  filled  with  wine  ?  Then 
shalt  thou  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Behold  I  will  fill  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  land, 
even  the  Kings  that  ^it  upon  David's  tjjbnfc  and 
the  priests,  and  the  prophets  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem  with  drunkenness  ;  and  I  will 
dash  them  one  against  another,  even  the  fathers 
and  the  sons  together,  saith  the  Lor(J;  I  wil| 
not  pity,  nor  spare,  nor  have  mercy  but  destroy 
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them."  (/;r  13,  12-14.)  Is- the  Pivine  Majesty 
to  be  debited  with  sudh  speeches?  I  think  we 
must  find  a  very  much  lowejp  author  for  them. 

Thus  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
there  is  manifested  the  most  Barbarous  theology 
and  tWp  fiercest  spirit  of  intolerance.  Unfortu- 
nately the  New  Testament  is  not  wholly  free 
from  the  same  bad  spirit. 

"  I  beseech  you,  brethren,"  says  the  Apostle 
Paul  "  mark   them   which   cause  divisions   and   " 
offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  ■ 
•  learned  "  (merely  the  dextrine,  mark,  which  they 
hsi\e"lcimed")  "  and  avoid  them"   XRom.  16, 
17.)      Obviously  it  breathes- the  very  spirit  bf  ,• 
priestcraft.    No  man^and  no  body  of  m*n  in  t;Iie 
whole.world  have  a  ri^ht,  br  ever  had  a  right,,  to 
make^uch  a  demand  upon  their  fellow  men.    In    -"' 

^all  controversies,  I  subiuit,  the  proper  and' the 
religious  thing  to  do',  is  not  to  prejudge  the  case 
in  favour  of  the  favourite  party,  bu\,  obviously,  to 
judge  without  prejudice  of  the  matter  in  dispute  <  * 
— to  judge  righteous  .judgment,  and  to  act  in 

.  accordance  with  this  judgment.  To  act  other- 
wise were  to  turn  traitor  to  oneself ;  and  I  see  not 
■how  the  man  who  has  .turned  traitor  to  hitnself 
can  be  other  than  a  traitor  to  God,  seeing  that  it 

•       ■.       '  ■■    • .  ■"  '■  .  ■  '   '■'11.    »•'• 
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was  God 'who  provided  us  with  all  our  faculties. 
In  so  fai&^.a  man  accepts  a  merely  prejSQfibed 
belief,  he  is  intellectually  and  spiritually  a  slave  ; 
and  until  he  frees  himself  from  this  bondage  and  , 
insists,  upon  clearly  thinking  for  hi'mself,  he  can- 

%  not  be  a  .freeman  of  the  Kingdom  <)f  God. 
Every  doctrine,  sacred  or  secular,  must  patipntly 

'  s^ibmit -to,  and  be  goverijed  by*  the  laws"  of 
evidence.  ,  ^  .,, 

In    another    place    Paul    writes :—"  TKbugh 
'  we  or   an    angel    from    leaven,    preacU*  any 
other    gospel,  ■  let     him    tie     accursed     (ana- 
thenia);      As   we    said  ^foi*,    so   Siay    I   now 
again,    if   any   man    preach    any    other    Gos- : 

'    'pel    unto    you  'than    that    ye    have    received, 
let  him  be  accursed  "  (anathema).    {Gdl..i,  8-9.) 
In  another  place,—"  We  command  you,  brethren, ' 
.   ,    .    .    tliat  ye  withdraw  yourselves  fro4ii' every 

.  brother  that  walked  disorderly,  and  not  after  the 
tradition  which  ye  received  fnpm  us.''  (//.  TAess. 
3,6.)  This  is  that  very  sin — swearing  blindly  by 
the  "  traditions  of  the  elders,"  for  which  Christ 
so  Bitterly  condemned  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
Further  down  he  repeats  the  offence :— "  If  any 
man  obey  not  our  word  by  this  epistle,  note  that 
man  and"  have  no  company  with  him,"  etc., — 
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{lb.  3,  14.);— although  happily  he  adds,  "Vet 
count  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as 
a  brother."  Bat  in  yet  another  epistle  he  writes : 
— "  A  mati^that  is  an  heretick  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition,  rejejcti'"  etc.  {Titus,  3,  lo.) 
Now,  surely,  all  this^'kiiid  of  advice  was  doubly 
reprehensible  in  Paul,  in  view  of  his  own  'earlier 
history.  Was  he  not  the' very  last  man  in  the; 
world  who  should  have  preslimed  to  "  command  " 
anybody  With  regard  to  his  religioUa^coiivictions  ? ' 

The  same  kind  of  presumption- maniiests  itself  • 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  For  eJcamplte, 
in  the  second  epistle  attributed  to  John  it  is 
written:— "If  there  come  any  unto'  you  apd  ' 
brinp  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  youT; 
house."  (//.  John,  lo-n.)  What  Would  be  said 
in  our  own  day,  if  any  of  our  pwn  bishops  were  to 
give  such  advice,  say,  in  a  pastoral  better !  -He 
would  as  soon  think  of  breaking  his  pastoral  staff 
over  a  heretick's  head.  How  |[ladly,  'therefore, 
1  would  we  learn,  if  it  were  (kossible,  that  all  such 
passages  were  quite  spurious — not  the  work  of 
those  ifren  whose  names  they  bear.  In  any  ca^e; 
they  seem  to  be  tlie  evil  spawn  of  superstition 
and  not  the  "  Word  of  God  "  at  all.  *  ' 

We  arc  appajled  to  find  t^at  Christ  himself  is 
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represented  as  saying  some  most  questionable.  >. 

things, — e.g.,  that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 

through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man 

to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.     The  gist  of 

the. saying  obviously  is — however  much  it  may 

be  glossed  over,— that  it  is  practically  intpossible 

for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 

•       ■  ■  "        ... 

God.     Nqw  it  is  positiifely  incumbent  upon  us 

to  hope  that  Christ  never  said  such  a  thing^a 

saying  wliich  straightway  impeaches  .both  the 

wisdom  of  Christ  and  the  goodness-  of  God. 

Where  would  our  benevolent  institutions  be,  if 

we 'had  no  rich  men  amongst"  us?    Wh^ere,  our    • 

Museums,  Libraries  and  Art  Galleries?      Some 

of  our  rich  men,  it-^appears  to  me,  seem  to  be    ' 

,  worthy  of  enrolment  amongst  the  best  of  our 
species.  If  it„were,  really  true  that  a  rich  man 
could,  scarcely  hope  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God,  . 
we  should  be  driven' to  the  ghastly  conclusion 
tHat  even  our  -bishops'— tiic  whole  Wnch  of  our 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  practi- 
cally beyond  the  pale  oif  salvation.  In  mere  self- 
defence,  therefore,  the  >yhole  bench  of  bishofis 
must  disbelieve  the  doctrine  that  a  rich  -jinan 

: .  (^annot  enter  into  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  .^    / 
Here''is  akind  of  Tottchstone  of  Triith'.  'A 
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■„  truth  once  <l|jprehended  becomes  part  of  a  man 
and  cannot  be  discliarged  from  his  intelligence. 
Falsehood  or  err<ir,  on  the  other  hand  can 
never  be  intellectually  assimilated,  and  *gets 
easily  destroyed  unc^cr  the  dissolvent  powers  of 
intelligence:  e.g,^  this  doctrine  that  a  rich  man 
cannet  enter  iitto  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Indeed 
it  will  not  bear  thinkiqg  about^ — oppo*d  as  it 
4)lciinly  is  to  sense  and  humanity. 

How  gloriously  superior  are  all  the  sacred 
writers  when  they  are^  simply  efngj^ed  in  ex- 
tolling the  beauty,  and  in  exhorting  their  con- 
verts to  the  heroic  practice,  of  Godly  life.  Then 
it  is  that  they  strik^'the  loftiest  notes.  Every- 
wfiere  let  us  have  noble  life,  noble  character, — in 
which  there  cai»  be  no  condemnation:*  "We. 
masters  of  nothing  iii  the  whole  Universe  i 
our  character^ — responsible  for  nothing  but  our 
characters.  I  think  we  may  confidently  predict . 
that  character  is  the  Religion  of  New  Jerusalem  ; 
and  if  anybody  is  desirious  of  becbming  ^n 
'inhabitant  of  that  great  City,  on^  cannot  but 
think  that  the  highest  advice  which  the  clergy 
could  give  him  would  be  that  he  should  begin 
now  to  make  a  close  examination  of  his  charac- 
ter ;  and,  in  preference  to  all  other  exercitations, 
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to  reform  it  wherever  found  bad  or  defective. 

in  a  spirit  of  stern  resolution  and  integrity.  If 
you  wish  to  become  a  citizen  of  New  Jerusalem, 
I  apprehend  yiiat  you  umst  be  a  good  character.  . 

In  tRis  simafe  contetption,  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
l5ishops  will  agree  with  me.  If  the  world  were 
were  not  blinded  and  stupefied  by  its  fpolish 
irrationalities  aftd  conventionalities,  it  would  see 
these  things  at  a  glance.  •   . 

Then  what  are  we  to  make  of  tite  fire-and- 
brimstone  passages — about  lakes  burning  with 
.  fire  and  brimstone, .  and  so  forth  ?       Are  these 
passages  designed   by  men's   imaginations  or 
(ifkKlls  thoughts  ?     I  hope  that  they  are  metely 
men's  imaginjitions  and  that  thjere  ns /lo  inspira-  . 

tion  of  God  in  fehem  at  all — no  more  than  there 
is  in  the  conception  of  an  "  excrementitious  Hell."        .  * 
But  whilst  saying  this,  I  fully  recognise  the  vile- 
ness  of  sin ;  and  cannot  but  see  thaf  the  unre- 
pentant  sinher  is  in  ,a  fearful  plight. and  (n  an  ^ 
exceedingly  bad  way  of  life.  -V      . 

UI.-^emonology;        •- :       '     • 

■  Let  us  now  tuifi  to  another  objection.  What 
are  we  to  say  of  the  innumerable  passages  in  the 
Gospels  in  which  Christ  is  rffprescnted  as  having,      * 
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ivithout  question,  adopted  the  vulgar  a^nd  ridicu- 
lous demonolC%y  of  his  age?      A   sorrowing 
father  comes  to  him  with  an  afflicted  son.      "He 
is  lunatick  and  sore  vexed,"  says  ^e  father, 
"and  of tentimes. he  falleth  into  the, fire  and  oft 
into  the  water."     It  is  evidently  the  description 
of  an  epileptic  ;  and  yet  Christ  is  represented  as     ' 
having  treated  the  poor  boy  as  being  p6s?essed  ^         , 
of  a  devil."      Jesus' rebuked  the  devil,  and  he    ' 
depi^ed  out  of  him,  and  the  child  was  cured     , 
--,,from  that  hour."    (Ma«.  I7,  18.)    Needless  to 
say,  all  these  thoughts  of  deilnoniac  possession, 

•  spring  from  ignorance  and  not  from  knowledge. 
They  are  wholly  outside  the  range  of  aptual  hu- 
man experience.     No  authentic  case  of  demon-' 
iacal  p6ssession,  present  or  past,  is  known  to  the       Xk 
medical   profession.  ,    Knowledge   destroys   all' 
such  vain  imaginations.    Knowledge  is  the  true 
malleus   male-ficarnm.      Try   to   visualise   the 
alleged  facts  of  the  story,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  utterly  baffled  in*  the  attempt.      It  is 

> grotesque  and  unimaginable.  ^    .         ^  :'- 

Take  the  Gadarene  case.  It  does  not  even 
occur  tp  thp  writer  oJ^the  story  that  the  poor  luna- 
tick's  organs  must  have  been  utterly  diseased; 
that  his  wild  cond^ion  must  have  been,  wholly  * 
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due  to  disease.  Nd,*  no.^  In  the  conception  of 
theSvriter,  he  is  simply  possessed  by  ^strong 
and  active  devij,  or  devils,  who  may  be  exorcised 
from  the  patient's  body,  neck  and  crop  by  some 
exorcist^according  to  the  superstition  and' 
ignorance  of  the  times ;  So  Christ  is  simply'repr*^- 
sCnted  as  having  addressed  the  supposed  depion 
thus: — "Come  out  of  the.  maptheu  unclean 
spirit.  And  he  asked  him,"  the  narrative  pro- 
ceeds, "what  is  thy^name?  And  he  answered, 
my  Aanie  is  legiofi,.  for  we  are.  many."  (The 
demons  were  evidently  swarming  in  the  poor 
man's  head  like  wasps  in  a  nest)  "  And  he  be- 
sought him  much  that  -he'  would  not  send  them 

—away  out  of  the  country."  (This,  particular 
swarm  of  demons  had,'  it  appears,  a  great  liking 

.,  for  the  cduntry  of  Gadara.)  "  Now  there  was 
nigh  unto  the  mountains  a  great  herd  of  swine 
feeiding.  And  all  the  devils  besought  him,  say- 
ing, send  us  into  the  swine  that  we, may  enter 
into  the.m..  And  forthwith  Jesus  gave  them 
leave  "  ett.,  etc.  (Mark  5,  S-IQ ;  similarly  1,  23- 
25:  '.34;  3.  "-12;  5.8-19;  9.25-29;  16,  k;.) 
Try  to  imagine  the  whole  scene.  Does  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  believe  the  story? 
Does  the  Moderator. of  the  General  Assembly  of 
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the  Church  of  Scotland  believe  it  ?       Do  the 
membets'  of  the  Athenaeum   Club  believe -it? 
Do  the  editors  of  any  first-class'  newspaper  be-, 
lieve  it  ?      Does  any  man  of  high  intelligence  in 
this ^ whole  land,  believe  it?     v^ 

The  Apostles  also  are,  reported  to  have  been 
igiven  "  power  and  authority  over  all  devils,"  and 
the  Apostolic  Succession  claim  to  have  inherited 
all  such  pbwer  and  authority.  Now,  do  the 
Apostolic  Successioji  even  know  pf  the  existence 
of  any  such  beings  as  those  haunting  deq^ns? 
Of  course,  not ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  pdSsess  power 
and  authority  over  a  singl*  deyil  of  any  kind. 
Therefore,  this  \V'Iiole  doctrine  di  demons  rctirttig 
into  human  beings  as'in?o  fastnesses  ai)d  places 
of  concealment,  stands  in  need  of  wiping  out.  * 

IV.— CONT^IADICTIONS. 

Witness  "again  the  manifest  contradictions, 
both  historical  and  doctrinal,  to  be  found  in  the 
scriptures,  Contrast,  for  example,  the  New 
Testament  account  of  certain  events  in  the  li/e 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.  'After  his  conversion  and 
the  miraculous  restoration  of  his  sight,' we  read 
in   the   Acts   that  /'  straightway   he  preached 

Christ  in  the  synagogues ; "  that*  he  "  increase'd  . 

*  .  ■  ■  »-^     .'--■.    .        •I- 
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the  more  in|ptrength  and  confounded  the  Jews 
which  dwelt  at  Damascas ; '.'  that  _"  after  many 
days  were  fulfilled,  the  Jews  took  counsel  to  kill 
him  I"  that  bdng  apprised  of  this,  he  managed 
to  escape  by  the  assistance  of  his  friends.  This 
"  narrative  further  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he 
then  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  "  he  assayed  to 
join  himself  wim  the  disciples,"  who,  however, 
were  all  afraid  of  him,  not  believin^^  that  he  was 
a  disciple ;  that  to  overcome  those  scruples, 
"tBarnabas  took  him  and  brought  him  to  the 
Apostles^  and  declared  unto- them  how  he  had 
seen  the  I/ord  in  the  way ; "  that  He  "  was  with 
them  coming  in  and  going  out  at  Jerusalem;" 
Ind  that  he  "spake  boldly  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord*  Jesus  arid  disputed  against  the  Grecians." 
(^Acts  9v  20-29.)  On  tlie  other  hand,'tlic  Apostle 
himself  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  writes 
thus;  When  it  pleased  God  "  to  reveal  His  tfon  in 
me.  .  \  \  conferred  riot  with  flesh  and  blood, 
neither  went  I  up  t^;.  Jerusalem  to  them 
which  were  A  post/ es  deform  me,  but  J 
went  'into  Arabia  and  returned*  agaik  into 
Damascus;  then  after  thref  yeari  I  ivent 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  .-see  Peter  a«<f  \ibode 
with    him    fiftun^,  days',    but   other  \f    the 
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Apostles  saw.  I 'none  ^  save  /antes-  the 
Lord's  brother.  Now  the  tlyngs  which  I  write 
unto  you,  before  God  I  he  not.  Afterwards,  P 
came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  CiHcia,  a«df 
Was  unknoivn  by  face  unto  ,  the  Churches 
of '  Judaea  which  were*. in  Christ."  {Ga'l.  i, 
15-22.)  Now,  as  the  critics  have  noticed,  bpth 
of  these  narratives  cannot  possibly  be -true  ;  one 
of  them  is  necessarily  false  or  incorrect.  There- 
fore the  fatuity  of  speaking  of  them  as  the 
If  Wgrd  of  God,"  must  be  manifest,  almost^  to 
the  weakestr  Intelligence.  It  needs'  not  a  univer- 
sity education  to  enable  us  to  tome  to  this  con- 
clusion. All  that  is  required  is  a  mQd.cst\,and 
easil^'-accessible  education  in  Godly  Common 
Sense. 

Then,  even  such  persons  as  claim  to  be 
inspired,  cannot  properly  be  granted  tlie 
privilege  of  teaching  contradictory  doctrines. 
The  Apostle  Paul,  for  example,  teaches  in  many 
parts  of  his  writings, — I  apprehend  rightly,  that 
God  will  render  unto  every  man  "according  to 
his  deeds  " :  that  "the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be 
justified"  {Rom.  2,  6-15);  but  proceed  a  little 
further  in  the  same  Epistle,  and  Jto  the  conster- 
nation of  all  sensible  men  and.  the  Age-long 
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confusion  of  Christendom,  we  find  him  fatuously' 
.  and  contradictorily  declaring  that  "  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law  shall  no  flesh ,  He  justified  in  his  ' 
jQ.    sight ; ''  that  "  a  man  is  justifiied  by  faith  wthout  • 
the  deeds  of  the  law."v     (Rom.  i,  20,  28;  so/ 
EpA.  2,  8-9,  and  other  places.)    The  theologiap^ 
try  to  get  over  these  contradictions  with  fooli^^ 
talk  about  old  and  tew  "  dispensations!".     3ut  I 
submit  thait  there  never  wa^  a'"4iew  dispense-:  ■ 
tion,",«a9d    that    there    capnot    be  >a'"new 
.  dispensation,"  in  the  Honl  Law  any  more  than 

there  can  Jbe  a  new  dispensation  in  antlimetic. 
"Further,  I  submit  that  it  is 'aft  insult  to  tiie  Deity, 
.or  that' it  betrays  a  most  contemptible  concep- 
N-  tion  6f  His  Divine  Majesty,  tp  suppose  "tliat  He 

^foiind  it  necessary  tq  introduce  amendments  into 
His  Legislative  System.      But  Christ"Himself  is 
absolutely  decisive  on  this  point  against  theo- 
logical "  orthodoxy,"—"  Think  not  that   I  am 
^  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets :  I  am 

not  come  to  destr^,  but  to  fulfil.     For  verily^ 
•      I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  andearfh  pass,  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  jpass  from  thfr 
law,  till  all  be  fulfilled."-       OVrt/A   5.' 17-18.) 
Now,  di^iously,  such  contradictions  are  intoler-  * 
•>.   able  even  in  an  inspired  man.     -We  cannot  put 
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up    with    them.  ^     They    have,    undoubtcdjy, 

'  ,<lafkened    and  '  confbundcd '  Christianity    atid 
»  Christendom,  ipt  Ages,  and  Christendom  should 
no  ilooger  put  up  with  them.      It  surpasses  the 
-irtgenuity  even  of  the^posfle  Paul  to  sit  in  two 
canoes  and  paddle  them  in  opposite  directions  at 
one  and  the  same  moment.      The  most  enter- 
prising aAd  veneAble  of  Apostles  (S^uld  not 
( iifidertalce  such  a  task.     .iTherefote*' th^e  can 
'be  no  impiety  in  sa>dng  that  those/contradictory 
pasra|«|  are'not  the'"  Wor^  of  Upd."      Nay,  I 
hold  ic^o  be  impiety  little  short  cr-blaspliemy, 
'to  calU  them  the  "  Word  of  God."  » 

v.— Impracticable  Counsels.      .     j 

In  the  next  place,  I  am  afraid  that  the  Scrip-' - 
tures     contain     some     utterly     impra<;ti'cable ' 
counSbl^,   if-  those,  counsels  be  literally  taken. 
Take  the  following,  for  example :  "  If  any  man 
will  sue  thee  at  the  law  and  take  away  thy  coat,   . 
let  him  have  thy  cloke  also ;  and  whosoever  shall 
compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twaia 
Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him 
that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away." 
(Matt.  5,  40-42.)    "  Go  and  sell  that  thou  hast 
and  give  to  the  poor.'     (/^.  19,  21.)    Now,  I 
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-       belifeve     most     religiously    in*    the     poteiitiar 
^  grandeur  of  the  human  mind.    It  is  great  enough 
to  reflect  the  universe. .  ^  Our  chief  task  shoi^Jd      ■    > 
be  Jto'  convince  men— ev«n  the  «humblest,  -that 
■  they  may    livp  gloricjus  Hves;    that -they  are 
.' possessed   of    boundless"  [JotentiaUties.     LThf 
^  ambitions  of  I*Japoleon  werei.pdty  and  paVochiaj  . 
'^      compared  to  thpse"  t)f  ah  ejHightened  spiritual^^i,__ 
' *      warripr..     God  has  f|trnished  the  hiQnan.'niind 

with  potentialities  so  high,  that,  withip  reason-       '  ' 
"  '     able  limits,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  too  great 
for  it  to  attempt ;' the  potential  greatness  of  m^ 
cannot  be  too  much  dwelt'*upon.    " !«  the  day 
^  :  '  that  God -created  qaan,  m  thc*Hkeness  of 'bod 
-    created  He  him."      (Gfn.$,i.)    I  wish  thdt  the 
clergy  would  notice  this,  and  theologise  accord-     " 
ingly. '    Though  so  poor  and  weak,  and  Time- 
bound  «nd  Place-bound,  and  henimed-in .  and  * 
caged-up.'we  are  yet  capable  of  thinking  the 
•  '     highest  thoughts,  holding  the  loftiest  aspirations 
'.       and  giving  the  sublimest  of  lives ;  of  exhibiting 
.the  virtues  of  the  Archangel,  whilst  tenanting  a 
body  that  is  of  kindred  with  the  moth ;  so  that 
if  the  foregoing  precepts   and   counsels  were 
•  reasonable,  man  would  be  foynd  trying  to  obey 
,,  them,  QetcUlean  though  the  practice'  would  be. 
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Butr  as'  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  neither  do  men  ' 
try  to  obey  such  precepts  in  their 'literaHty,  >wf -, « 
have    they    any    intention      tvejn      the      most  . 
pious  amongst  thim,  of  ^attempting  to  do  so. 
The  reason  is  simple.     In  a  world. of  sin  and  , 
Ignorance,  the  'prepeptsi  as  they  ^tand,  seem  to 
be   utterly    impracticable.     Even    already,    the 
whines  and  the  general  resour&es  ef  beggafyarc 
exploited  by  rogues  an3  villains  tct  such  an  ex:« 
tent  that,  it  hjis  been  found  riecessary  to  create 
a"  Soci^j^fdr  the  protection  of  the  charitable; 
and  it  1$  generally  recognised  that  tfiere;  is  no 
sphere  of  activity  in  which  sound  judgment  i^ 
more  requisite  than  in  the  granting  and  distribu-v » 
tipn  of  material  chatity.«     The  mere  giving"  of 
credit  to  the  pxjor,  ruins  thousands,  of  poor  jittle 
shopkeepers,  arid  degrades  poverty  itself.      In- 
deed it  -seems  likely  that  any  general  attempt  to 
observe  the  alleged -Christian  precepts,  which  we 
are  considering,  in  their  literality,  would  lead  to  • 

*         ' 

an  utter,  subversion  of  Law  and  Government. 

It  is  further  obvious*  that  thosevprecepts  -are    ' 
'  Utterly  opposed  to  the'  practice,  of  Priavidence, 
who,  presumably,  by  one  turn  of  the  wrist,  \o  to   , 
speak,  could  supply  all  the  material  wants' oi 
man ;  but  whosfe  general  method  of  administra- 


% 
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tion  sectns  to  be,  only  to  pay  Ihe^  labourer  in 
sortii  Way  or  other  (ho^  necessarily  in  coin)  for^ 
work   donp !(;_  whi^g^is  undoubtedly  the  most 
;  ljopeful,iB'etli*d  of  Moral  Government!.      We  do 

-  ,  not  redd  that  Isra&l'made  any  grefit  progress  in 
^-"'  the .ma|ii)a  and  qudij  period.  Nay,  when  Provi- 
v;*    deiite  was  especially  ;kind  to  Jeshurun,  we' read 

that  JesHtirun  simply  ^' waxed  fat  and  Kicked." 
(/?««/.  32,  15.),  Sycb"  is  htiman  nature  as  we,  at 
present,  are  ficquainted  with.it.  "  Universal  alms- 
giving would  probably  JTnd  iri  universal  spiritual 
death-i-in'^he  spiHtua]  death:  of  /he  recipients 

.'     especially.  ,•     '^  * . >  *  '    > , 

Even  if  Providepce-ha4  so  arranged  it  that  we  . 
could   all   have  buttcmed  bur*  waistcoats   yith-^ 
kohinoors  ancf  bem>  carried  about  in  gorgeous' 
carriages  .  drawn     by    cream-coloured    jSonies, 
gorgeously  caparisoned,  it  would  clearly  have 
been  of  no  high  account  to  us — probably  the 
very  reverse.  v. 

We  are  therefore  driven  to  hope  that  Christ 
did  ii6t  actually  utter  some  of  those  precepts 
which  aje^tributed  to  him  by  the  sacred  writers, 
and  to  the  conclusioti  that  they  are  not  the 

'       "Word  of  God."      '  < 
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VI.-tThe  Old  Testament  misquoted     . 

xAND   iilSSAPPLIED    ^Y    WRITERS    OK 

•    THE    New 

Agiiin  we  have  sctidi/s  fault  to  find  with  the 

•  frequentendeavours  made  by  the  New  Testa-.  •, 

peftt  writers  to  wrest  certain  part's  of  the  Old^ 

Testjunent  into  a  conforirtity  with  their  own  * 

thoughts  and  fancies.      For  ejcample,  according' 

'ta.  Matthew,  Joseplv  and  Mary  were  fold  to  take  ' 

\he  child  Jesus  iato  Egypt  in  order  tHat*he  might ' 

escape  from  the  murderous  tyranny  of  Herod, 

and  that 'they,  were  to  keep  him  thei;c^untif  the 

death- of  Hero^-vwBy.'  ,yThat  it  might  be  ful- 

filled,"J^declares  the  writeir;  "  which  vi'as  spoken«of  . 

the  l-Qrd  Ijy  the  prophet,  saying.  Out  of  Egypt  _ 

'  •  "  *    \ 

have  I  called  my.sonc"  {Mait^  2,  15-15.)    Now,-  • 

turning  up  the  reference  to  the  prophet,  we  find 
the "  following  passage :  "  When  Israel  was  a 
child,  then  I  lovpd  him  and  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypt."  {Hosea  \\,  i.)  Obviously,  the  pass- 
age is  retrospective  and  regards  Israel  asg'a 
nation ;  and  has,  consequeiitly,  no  reference  to 
Christ  whatsoever. 

Or  take  the  passage  about  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children      In  Jeremiah  it  is  written-—-"  A 
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voice  was  heard -in  Ramah,  lamentation  and 
bitter  weeping.  Rahej,  weeping,  for  her  chil- 
dren refused  to  be^comforted  for  lier  children 
because  ^they  were  not,"  et  seq.  (Jer.  31,  15-17.) 
With  tHe  most  .childish  simpliftty,  the  writer  of 
Matthew's  Gospel  wrestgharid  applies  this  pass- 
age to  describe  the  grief  of  the  Jewish  mothers 
over  the  alleged*"  massacre  gf  the  innocents." 

{Mail.  2,  16-18.)    In  respect  of  this  particular 

'   ■    /     \  ' 

vfce,  Matthew  is  a  great. offender.      It  Ts  therc- 
/»     .  *  ■       "     '  ,^  ■'  .   . 

fore  prepgsterous  to  speak  of  his  work,  'as  a* 

whole,  as  the  "  Word  of  God."  .  ;  *  ;, 

V|I.-y-OBSCtJRITY    OF  VtTERANCE,  AND       . 

^trava6ange  OF  ^stAHment. 

In  ma«y  parts,  aKo,  th^  sacred*  writers-  posi- 
tively excel  iii  obscurity  of  utterance  and  in 
extravagance  of  statement.  Why,  for  example, 
should  Johti  the  Baptist  have  been  identified 
with  Elijah?  {Matt.  11.  14;  17,  11-12.)  VVhat 
sense  is  there  in  it?  What  valuable  meaning, 
or,  indeed,  what  meaning  at  all,  can  be  attached  • 
to  the  identificatiori  ?  Again,  what  tittle  of 
evidence  or  authority  had  Paul  for  saying  that 
"  all  things  were  created  by  Christ  and  for  him." 
{Col.  1,16-17.)    Qr  tha^  God  had  "  chosen  us  in 
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hinj    before   the?   foundation   of /the    world  ? " 
{Eph.  i,X'l  3,  9-1 1  ;  II,  Tim,  j.'q.)    And  what 
useful  ^ense  is  there  in  such  ^sayings  after  they  ^ 
are  said  ?      None .  at  jill,  I  venture  to  say.      As 

^  the  i^postle,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  knew 
absolutely  nothing  more  thari  other  pbpple  about 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  cither  as  to  J;^le  time         » 
or  the  manper  of  it,  I  beg  respectfully  to  express      ,' 
the  opinion  that  he  *sho'uld  .not  have  «pok^en  so       '   ' 

»  familiarly,  about  it;  nay,  I  would  most  humbly  ' 
suggest  'that  as  he  was  apparently,  id. a'. state. of 
utter  ignorance  toucping  either  the  modus  of  the 
foundation  of  the?'\vorld.  Of  the  circumstances  in 
Avhich  it, was  founded,  itVvas  iiis  sacred  duty  to 
have  frankly  left  the  subject  alone.       By  the 
cryptic  talk  in  wbicH  he  ha^  vAitured  to  indulge 
on  such  subjects,  h^  has  absndantly  stunned':'  .    . 
and     stupefied     tjlf  ti  world,     but    in     nowise  ■ 
enlightened  it. 

Again,— he  writes  that  we  are'"  by  natute  the 
children  of  wrath"  {Eph.  %  3);   that  we  are^ 

.  ."sold  under  sin"  (2?o;«.  7,  14),  and  so  forth.  Is 
it  credible  ?  Who  gave  him  a  commission  to 
write  such  things?  Surely,  not  God.  Nay,  I 
think  we  must  maintain  it  to  be  immoral  and 

,    utterly  dishonouring  to  God  to  say  that  we  are 
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>"by  nature  the  children  erf  wrath."    What'coft- 
gruity  is  there  between  such  a 'notion  and  that 
of  "  Our  Father  in  HeaVen  "  ?      Think  of|  the 
^   salvation  of  the  Human  Race  being  made  to 
depend  upon  such  passages  as  Rdtmus  g,  6-13! 
'    Think  of  the  ut1H*r  travesty  and  distor1«)n  of  fact 
and  doctrine  set  torth  in  verses '30-3^?    C^- 
'  sider  the  statement—"  If>thou  shalt  coiifes*^  with  • 
*■  thy  mouth  the  Lord- Jesus,  and  shall  ^believe  in  ' 
tHine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  fymt  frdm  the* 

►  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved  "  (Rom.  10,  o> — which'/ 

■  ■    •  .  _    ■    ,  ■■>■■■       ^'    ■ . 

actually  makes  your  salvatioatQ  hihge  upon  an' 
net  of  pure  credulity,  and  soberfy  ask  yourself — ■ 
Vis  the  thing  credible?"      Who  cornmissioned' ■ 
the  Apostle  B*ul,  or  the  person  writing  in  his 
J'    qanie,  to  talkof  remnants  "  according  to  the.    • 
•  '■  ,  election  of. grace?"'  (/*.  ii,  5.)'     Who  mspired •  " 
him  to'  argue  against  human,  works?    (lb.   11,. 
6-7)— since  it  is  incredible  and  inconceivable 
that  man  can  enjoy  exalted  bliss  othcrwi^  than 
through  his  works.  (  Ii«is  exceedingly  hard  to 
•believe  that  the  Divine  Being  ever  inspired  any 
such  doctrines.      Or  carefully  read  Romans  J, 
I- 1 3:     What  to  to,  woman,  or  child  in  the  whole 
world  is  able  t0  distil  any  sound  sense  out  of 
V       it  ?'   Or  to  find  any  light  in  it  ?    Now,  it  appears 


t 
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'  to  me  that  to  "  give  light  unto  all  tkat  are  in  the      / 
house,"  should  be  the  first  aim  of  the  theologian. 
*"  FprafSmuch  theft,  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,"  writes  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to"  the  Hebrews,  '',  he;  ajso  himself  ,- 
likewise  took  'part  of  the  same,  that  through    '^ 
■  death  lie  m^ht  destroy  him  who  had  the  power   v 

■  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil,-«pd  deliver  them  who 

through  fear  of  i^leath  were  all, their  lifedmie  sub-  .. 
;  ject  to  bondage."  -  {fieb.  2,  14^ j  5.)    Now,  with- , .  > 

,    out 'disputing  th'e  good»  intentions,  the  noble     , 
purpqpes  of  the  writer  of  such  a  passage,  let  any 

'. ,  pisHU  and  /unsophisticated  man  try  to  find  any 
valuable  sense  ift'-it,  or 'indeed  amy  clear  sense-    ' 
at  all,  unless  he,4ip  the^lirst  place,  reduces  it  from  V    ■ 

:'  tortu6i»s  metaphor  I'nto  plain  speech,  and  >  I 
rather  think  that  he  iwill  lose  his  labour.  .In  .  -  ' 
any  ev<;nt,  this  kind  of  obscure  utterance  is  quite 
alien  to  the  simplicity  which  we  should  always 
expect  to  find  in  anything  entitled  ^o  be  called 
,  the  "Word  of  God."  , 

Or  tajce  the  following  passage: — In  Christ 
also,  he  writes,  "  Ye  are  circumcised  with  the 
circumcision  made  without  hands  in  futtitig  off  - 
the     body    gf     the     sins  .  of     the    .flesh     by 

^  the  circumcision  of  Christ.    Buried  Wjth  him  in 
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baptism, .  wherein  also  ye  jre  risen  with  him 

through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  Gpid  who 

hath  raised  'him  from  the  dead  .    .*  and  having, 

'  spoiled   principalities.    ai}d   fotvers    he   made 

,  a^  show    of    thefla'  openly    triumphing    over 
them   in   ii>      {Od.   2,    io*i5.)       Notice   the 
metaphoricaJS^^scjjrity,  the^agping  Incohercncy  • 
of  the  whole  passage.      What  .pidin  man  'can 
derive  any  satisfaction  froip^  it  ?    How' can  this" 
be  a  GpspeK  foir  all  people  ?  .    Surely  we  insuft » 
God  when  we  ascribe  sucli  "passages  to  "His  , 
mspiration.'  •    ■        /  « 

The  Apostle' writes  to  Timothy:^ — "  I  put  thee 
in  rememhrance  that  tJioii  stir?Up  th<J  ^ift"of  God 

•     \vhich  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my  Jinnds."* 
(//..  Tint.  K  6.)     It  was  a  fa»i;}y  large  assumption,  .- 
certainly.     '^  woflHer  if  Timothy  >was -quite  ccr- 
tain  that  he  had  received  such  a  ^ft  ?    Or  what 

'    good  purpose  was  to  be  achieved  by  speaking, 
of  Christ  asiiaving  "  abolished  death  ?  "     {lb.  I. 
10.)    Or,  passing  on  to  the  Book  of  Revelations, 
what  shall  we  do  with  a  passage  like  the  follow-  ' 
ing :— "  Here  is  wisdorn.       Let  him  that  hath 
understanding  count  the  number  of  the  beast'., 
foF  it  is  the  number  of  a  man ;  and  his  number   " 
is  six  hundred,  fliree  score  and  six  ?  "    {Rev.  13, 
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1 8.)    \A^at  advantage  is  it  to  us  to  say  that  it 
jefers,  to  Nej o  ?     Does  God  propound  conun-  .        J 
drums?       Think  of  the  thousands  of  fooHsli 
volumes     which     such     passages     have     pro- 
duced.   '  Think  of  tlio.wide  spread  wreckage  ** 
of  hi/nian  brains-  which  they  have  occasidned 
— of  ihe  great  numbers  of  crazy  people  who,  by/ 
siich  sayings,  have^ been  made  cra/ier  than  they    — 
were  before.    And  yet,  to  this.inonftent,  such' 
Passages — not  excepting  this  ridiculous  conuni 
drum,  are  officially  labtllied  and  received  by  all    ,        • 
the.  "orthodoxijps."  its  the  positive  "Word  of. 
God"!'    T/iis  is  the  proceedit^g  to  w^ich  we 
*  mast  object.  \  Let  thd  writings  utid?r  considera-  • 
tion  b^  attributed. to  the  autHors  to  whom  they' 
can  be  traced,  if,  in(j^ed,  their  authbrship  be  Hace-     •    ■■ 
able/' and  the  task  worth  the  labour ;  hut  for  the 
Love  of  God,  do  not  let  us  Call  them  the  "  Word 
of  God."     .              /"                     "               ' 

-*        '  '  '   ■ 

VIIl—ScRiPTURAL    Error. 

Or.  what  shalh  we  make  of  such  passages  as      ' 
the  following :—"  Immediately  after  ttie  tribula- 
tion of  those  days,"  Christ  is  represented  as  say-  " 
ing,  "  Shall  the  sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon 
shall  not  give  her  ligjit.  arid  the  stars  shall  fall 
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.  from  Heaven,  and'  the  powers  pf  the  Heavens 
shall  be  shaken.  And  then  shall  appear  the 
.  sign'  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Heaven  ;  and  then 
shall  all  the  tribes  of  tHe  earth  mourn,  and  they 
shall  see  ttie  Son  of  Man  comirtg  in  the  clouds 
of,  Heaven  with  power  and  great  glory." .     And 

.  he  shall  send  his  angels,  with  a  great  sound  of~ii 
'trumpet,  and  they  shall  gather  together  his  elect 
from  the  four  winds  from  one  ^nd  of  Heaven  to 
the  other.  Now,  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree  ;^ 
when  his  branch  is  yet  tender  and*putteth  forth 
leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh:  so  like- 
wisef  ye,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know 

'  that  it  is  near,  even  at  the  doors.  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  T/tis  genera/ion  shall  not  pass  till'all 
these  thiffgs  he  fulfilleel."  .'(iJ/a//.- 24,  .29-34;  '.' 

I    Mark    15*.    24-30;     Z,«^«'.  21,1  i25-32.)      Nowf 
although  we  are  living  nearly  nineteen  hundred' 
years  •  after  the  Jime  when,  according  to  thfe 
prophesy,  those  stupendous  events  should  have 

.  taken  places  yet,  a's  a  simple  ma'tter  of  fact,  there 
i$  no  record  that  anything  of  the-kind  has  taken 
place.  Therefore  we  are  driven  by  reason  in 
its  most  absolute  mood,  to  the  conclusion  that  ■ 
Christ  never  uttered  those  words;  or  that  if  he 
did  utter  them,  his  prophesy  was  not  fulfilled. 
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For  my  part,  I  would  much  rather  accept  the 
former  alternative,  namely)  that  he  never  uttered 
them,  than  the  latter, — namely,  that  his  pro- 
phesies were  not  fulfilled  Wn  anyH;jase,  it  is  im- 
■possible  that  the  passage,  or  any  passSge  like  it, 
can  be  accepted  by  a'ny.  capable  and  honest  man 
as  the  "  Word  of  God."    '  ,       . 

"Whosoever  is  bom  of  God,". says  John, 
"doth  not  comniit  sin,  for  his  seed  r^maineth  in 
him  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God. 
In  this  the  children  of.  God  are  manifest  dnd  the 
children  of  the  de\'ii;"  (I.  John  3,  9-10 ;.  also  5, 
18.)  Consider  it.  Millions  bdongirig  to  the^ 
varioiis  orthodo^qes^prdfess  impJicity  or  explicitly, 
that  thiey  are  "bom  of  God."  Now,  how  many, 
of  all  thesfe  millions  do  not  sin?  How' many  of 
"them  are  even  prepared  toksly  that'they  do- not 
sin?  The  Apostle  Paul  regarded  himself  as  a 
very  great  sinner.  Could  John  himself  have 
declared,  in  sobriety  of  judgment,  that  he  could 
not  sin?  The  statement  is  far  too  sweeping. 
If  it  were  true,  we  should  see  the  world  divided 
into  two  clearly  defined  classes-faints,  simply, 
and  sinners; — the  Army  of  God  and  the  Army' 
of  the  Devil.  Unhappily  or  happily,  such  re- 
presentations of  the  human  state  have  no  true 
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likeness  to  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  fherefore, 
they  can  form  no  part  of  the  "  Word  of  God  " — 
which  I  reverently  think  must  be  free  not  only 
from  alK  error  but  from  all  exaggeration  I 
reiterate  that  it  is  impiety  and  not  piety  to  accept 
such  sayings  as  the  "  Woi-d  of  God." 

.  IX.-— The  christian   Miracles. 

I  have  already  briefly  examined  one  of  the 
Supernatural  stonjs-ef-the  Old  Testament  and 
found  it^to  be  a  «ssue  of  incredibilities,  insulting 
not  only  to  the  common  sense  of  man,  but  to 
the  Majesty  of  God  What  is  to  be  said  of  the 
alleged  Christian  miracles?  We  shall  now  < 
briefly  consider  this  question. 

The  poet  Dante  writing  in  favour  of  the 
dogma,  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
striving  to  establish  the  credibility  of  the  alleged 
miracles,  argues  thus  in  the  Paradise.  The 
colloquy  is  with  Peter. 

" '  Wherefore  boldest  thou  (asks  Peter)  that  each, 
The  eider  proposition  and  the  new, 
Which    so    persuade    thee,    are    the    voice    of" 

HeaveX?' 
'  The  works  that  followed  evidence  their  truth.' 
I  (Dsnte)  answered :  '  Nature  did  not  make  for 

these 
The  iron  hot,  or  on  her  anvil  mould'  them.' 
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'  Who  voucheth  to  thee  of  the  works  themselves  ? ' 

Was  the  reply,  '  that  they  irt  very  deed 

Axe  that  they  purport?    None  hath  sworn  so  to 

thee.' 
'That  all  the  world,' ^aid  I,  'should  have  been 

turned 
To  Christian  and  no  miracle  been  wrought, 
,  Would  in  itself  be  such  a  miracle. 
The  rest  were  not  a  hundredth  part  so  great' " 

This  is,  practically,  the  argument  of  the  best 
orthodox  writers.  Butler,  for  example,  ex- 
presses  it  th^^: — "The  Hebrews  naturally 
acknowledged  and  worshipped  the '  Maker  of 
Heaven  and  Earth  in  such  a  ihanner,  when  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  sunk  in  idolatry,  as 
rendered  them  in  fact  the  peculiar  people  of  God. 
And  this  so  remarkable  an  establishment  and 
preservation  of  natural  religion  ^mong  them 
seems  to  add  some  p^uliar  credibility  to  the 
historical  evidences  for  the  miracles  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets,  because  these  miracles  are  a 
full  satisfactory  account*  of  the  erent,  which 
plainly  wants  to  be  accounted  for,  and  ^cannot 
otherwise." 

Again—"  These  miracles  are  a  satisfactory 
account  of  those  events,  of  which  no  other  satis- 
factory account  can  be  given,  nor  any  account  at 
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all  but  what  is  imaginary  merely,  and  invented 
It  is  to  be  added  that  the  most  obvious,  the  most 
easy  and  direct  account  of  this  history,  how  it 
came  to, be  writteiKand  received  in  the  worFd 
as  a  true  history,  is  that  it  really  is  so,  nor  can . 
any  other  account  of  it  be  so  easy  and  direct." 
(Analogy.  ?t.  fl.,  C.  7.  Also  Paley.  Pt.  Ill,  C..y 
8.)  And  hosts  of  less  disting^uished  vmters  and 
preachers  have  taken  up  the  same  argument 

This  is  probably  the  strongest  argument  that 
can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  orthodox  view 
of  tjie  miracles.  Originally  I,  was  disposed  to 
tliink  that  it  was  sound,  and  had  every  inclina- 
tion to  accept  it ;  but  on  fuller  consideration,  I 
feel  bound  to  reject  it  in  so  far  as  it  relies  on 
the  authenticity  of  the  alleged  physical  miracles, 
which  1  now  regard  as  a  most  embarrassing  and 
unhappy  element  in  the  Gospel  narratives.  Let 
us  glance  at  some  of  those  narratives. 

"  Jesus  wef^L  about  all  Gallilee  teaching  in 
their  synagogues  and  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness 
and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people. 

« 

And  his  fame  went  throughout  aU  Syria,  and 
they  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were 
taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and 
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those  which  were  possessed  with  devils,  and 
those  which  were  lunatiek,  and  those  which  had 
the  palsy,  and  he  healed  them.  And  there  fol- 
lowed him  great  multitudes  of  people  from 
Galilee,  and  from  Decapolis,  and  from  Jeousa- 
lem,  and  from  Judaea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan." 
{Matt.  4,  23-25,  and  many  other  passages.) 
Notice  closely  the  alleged  wide  range,  the  all- 
embracing  character,  the  far-reaching  famq  of 
these  stupendous  works.  Mark  is  equally 
emphatic  regarding  them.  "When  they  were 
come  out  of  the  ship,  straightway  they  knew 
him,  and  ran  through  ^^he  whole  region  round 
about,  and  began  to  carry  about  in  beds  those 
that  were  sick,  where  they  heard  he  was.  And 
whithersoever  he  entered,  into  villages,  or  cities, 
or  country ;  they  laid  their  sick  in  the  streets 
and  besought  him  that  they  might  touch  if  it 
were  but  the  border  of  his  garment,  and  as  many 
as  touched  him  were  made  whole."  {Mark  6, 
54-56,  and  many  other  passages.)  Try  to  realise 
and  to  visualise  such  stories,  and  you  will  be 
disposed  to  exclaim—"  Save  us  from  our 
irrational  friends ! " 

So  many  and  so  mighty  are  his  alleged  works 
that  he  himself  is  represented  as  upbraiding  the 
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cities  "  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works  were 
'  done,  because  they  repented  not.  Woe  unto 
thee  Chorazin !  "  he  is  represented  as  exclaiming, 
"  Woe  unto  thee  Bethsaida !  for  if-  the  mighty 
works  which  have  been  done  in  you  had  been 
done  in  Tyre  and*  Sidon,  they  would  have  re- 
pented'long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes;"  et 
seq.  (Matt.  11,  20-24.)  Briefly  consider  the  in- 
vincible objections  which  must  be  taken  to  such 
stories. 

(i)  Firs'tly,  tiie  Gospels  themselves  flatly, 
•though  only ■  implicitly,  contradict  them.  Ac- 
cording to  Matthew  certain  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  said,  "  Master,  we  would  see  a  sign 
from  thee.  Biit  he  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
an  evil  anc(  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after 
a  sign,  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it  but 
the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonas ; "  {Matt.  12,  38-39, 
which  is  repeated  in  the  same  work,  1 6,  1-4); 
whilst  Mark  is,  if  possible,  still  more  emphatic 
upon  this  point : — "  The  Pharisees,"  he  says, 
"  began  to  question  him,  seeking  from  him  a  sign 
from  iieaven,  tempting  him.  And  he  sighed 
deeply  in  his  spirit  and  saith.  Why  doth  this 
generation  seek  after  a  sign  ?  ,  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  tkere  shall  no  sign  be  given  unto  this 
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generation ;  ">  from  which  passages  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  as  we  now  have  them,  had  for  the  ' 
moment  quite  forgotten  the  stupendous  wonders 
which  they  had  just  been  recounting,  or  had 
not  bfeen  dKceming  enough  to  observe  the  irre- 
concilable  contrariety  of  the   passages  under  • 
notice.    Thu^  whilst  there  is  a  most  embarrass- 
ing plethora  of  miracles  to  be  found  in  many  % 
parts  of  the  gospel  narratives,  there  is  not  only . 
a  most  contradictory  and  embarrassing  absence 
of  such  miracles  in  other  parts,  but  as  in  the 
passages  just  quoted,  an  implicit  denial  of  them. 
(2)  Secondly,  these  miraculous  stories  must  be 
objected  to,  on  moral  grounds.      They  are  non- 
moral  phenoijaena.     Now  let  it  be  observed  that 
the  moral  character  and  influence,  whether  in 

God  or  man,  are  the  highest  conceivable :  thcre- 

ii  ■ 

I  Mark  8,  il-ll;  see  also  John  2,  \i;  6,  30.  Th« 
cariilg  of  the  man  sick  of  the  pAlsy  (Mat.  9,  a-8 ;  Mark 
3,  3-ia ;  Luke  5,  18-26)  oSers  a  particularly  flagrant 
instance  of  contradiction.     "  That  ye  may  knew  that  the 

.Soit  of  Man  hath  fewer He  saith  to  the  sick 

of  the  palsy,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise  ...  .  and  im- 
mediately he  arose  ...  .  and  went  forth  before 
them  all,  insomuch  that  they  were  all  amazed,  and 
glorified  God,  saying,  we  never  saw  it  on  this  fashion." 
It  is  also  affirmed  that  Herod  had  heard  of  Him  and 
His  mighty  works  (Mat.  14,  .1;  Mark  6,  14-16;  Luke  9, 
719).    See  also  his  message  to  John  [Mat.  11,  4-5), 
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fore,  we  yield  Christ  the  highest  conceivable 
honour  when  we  say  that  his  work  succeedeij  not 
by  miracle  at  all,  but  by  virtue  alone  of  its 
rational  and  moral  excellence;  whilst  we  do  * 
actually  detract  from  its  intrinsic  greatness  when 
we  say  that  it  owed  any  part  of  its  success  to 
miracles.  How  are  you  going  to  ^  make  a  man 
skilful  or  learned,  or  wise,  or  good?  Only  by 
inducing  or  persuading  him  to  draw  upon  his 
own  powers.  Neither  skill,  nor  leamiAg,  nor 
wisdom,  nor  goodness,  can  be  imposed  upon 
him  from  the  outside  without  his  own  active 
co-operation  Man,  if  he  is  to  be  saved  at  all  in 
any  high  sense,  must  be  saved  by  moral 
suasion.  Improvement  in  any  high  thing  is 
mainly,  effected  by  personal  effort.  Indeed, 
Christ  himself  practically  declares  this  in  the 
great  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  "  I  pray 
thee,"  says  Dives  to  Abraham,  "  that  thou 
w^uldest  send  him  (Lazarus^'-to'  my  father's 
house,  for  I  have  five  brethren,  tliat  he  may 
testify  unto  them,  lest  they  also  come  into  this 
place  of  torment.  Abraham  saith  unto  him. 
They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  let  them 
hear  them.  And  he  said,  Nay,  father  Abraliam, 
but  if  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead,  they 
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will-  repent.  And  he  said  unto  him,  //  they 
hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
they  be  persuaded  though  fine  rose  from 
the  dead"  {Luke  16,  27-31.)  This  passage 
grants  our  whole  case.  Salvation  according  to 
this  great  parable  of  Christ,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  miraculous  interventions— not  though 
one  "  rose  from  the  dead."  Moral  salvation  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  moral  means-^which 

„  are  the  highest  means.  It  is  only  by  this  ren- 
dering^of  the  matter  that  we  can  do  full  justice 

'to  the  Majesty  of  Christ. 

(3)  Thirdly,  it  must  be  objected  that  miracles- 
would  introduce  ah  inconstant  and  capricious 
element  into  the  Providence  of  God.      To-day, 
miracles;  to-morrow,  no  miracles.        '    ,    / 

(4)  In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  alleged  miracles  were  not  followed  by 
such  results  as  would  naturally  have  sprung  from 
them  had  they  actually  taken  place:  for  consider 
the  stupendous  proportions  of  those  alleged 
miracles.  '  Try  to  realise  them  as  true;  and  then 
consider  what  their  natural  effect  would,  almost 
necessarily,  have  been.  Notice,  let  it  be  re- 
peated, the  sweeping  statements  that  are  made 
regarding  them.      Christ's  fame  goes  through- 
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out  Syria.  They  bring  to  him  all  kinds  ol 
sick  people.  He  is  followed  by  great  multitudes 
from  all  parts.  He  heals  all  of  them.  As  many 
as  touched  him  were  rtiade  whole^-indeed  the 
patient  has  only  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
men|t  to  be  healed.'  In  a  word,  all  Syria  in 
those  days  must  have  presented  a  clean  bill  .of 
hejajth.  To  make  the  case  still  more  incredible, 
is  represented  as  endowing  his  apostles  with 
3wers  similar  to  his  own  {Malt.  lo,  1-8  ;  Mark 
'  6,  7-13);  whilst  in  Luke  we  are  further  informed 
that  ho  appointed  and  sent  forth  "  other  seventy 
also  "  with  like  powers ;  which  seventy  duly  re- 
turned with  joy  to  their  Master,  saying  that 
"  even  the  devils  are  subject  to  us  through  thy 
name."  {Luke  10,  1-19.)  Now,  if.  such  wonders 
really  had  been  accomplished,  it  wouW  have 
been  Impossible  for  us  to  have  escaped  the  con- 
elusion  that  all  ordinary  spectators  would  have 
been  constrained  thereby  to  pay  homage  to  the 
power  of  Christ ;  that  all  his  enemies  would  not 
only  have  beeif  mortally  afraid  of  him,  but  would 
have  grovelled  in  the  v(fry  dust  before  him  ;  that 

I  In  Gennesaret  Hhey  "brought  unto  Him  all  that 
were  diseased,  and  besought  [lim  that  they  might  only 
touch  the  hem  of  His  garment ;  and  as  many  as  touched 
Him  were  made  perfectly  whole"  (ital.  14,  35-36). 
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only  the  most  hopeless  of  dunces  could  have 
rejected  him.  Suppos*  such  events  happening 
in  the  England,  lay,  of  to-day — a  being  landing 
on  our  shores  and  straightway  providing  univer- 
sal remedies  for  all  diseases.  Obviously  such  a 
one  would  have  the  Empire  at  his  feet  in  a 
week — including  even  the  dunces.  So  would 
it  have  been  been  in  the  old  days.  Not  merely 
•  Palestine,  but  the  Roman  Empire  at  large,  mi\st 
have  succumbed  to  a  person  who  was  in  truth 
.accomplishing  the  stupendous  works  attabuted 
to  him  in  the  Gospels.  The  fame  of  them  would 
have  spread  like  wildfire.  It  could  not  have 
been  otherwise ;  and  yet  authentic  history  knows 
absolutely  nothing  of  such  works.  The  obvious 
conclusion  is  that  the  stories  are  not  true. 

The  sdsac  invincible  objections  apply  to  such 
passages  as  Acts  3,  i-li.;  4,  iy22;  5,  12-ig; 
and  to  the  case  of  Tabitha,  9,  36-42.  a    Let  it  be 

a  See  also  the  incredible  and  unimaginable  stories  told 
of  Paul  {Aclt  19,  2-7 ;  19,  i3-i6).  We  are  even  told  that 
"  God  wrought  special  miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul,  *^ 
so  that  from  his  body  were  brought  unto  the  sick,'* 
handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and  th^  diseases  departed  from 
them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them"  (A(ts  19, 
tt-ia).  If  such  stories  had  been  true,  the  travels  of  the 
noble  Apostle  would  almost  certainly  have  resolved 
themselves  into  a  long  series  pf  mere  triumphal  pro- 
gresses. I  submit  that  the  man  who^  handkerchiefs  or 
aprons  can  cure  diseases,  may  smile  at  all  kinds  of 
earthly  potentates.     '  .  ■■  . 
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repeated,  I  question  not  the  possibility  of 
miracles:  God  may  do  anything  not  involving 
contradictions — breaches  of  necessary  truth. 
t  But  for  any  alleged  miracle,  ancient  or  modem, 
I  demand  before  believing  it,  and  shall  continue 
to  demand,  theSnost  absolute  and  unimpeach- 
able historical  testimony  that  it  did  actually  take 
place.  Nayr  I  shall  not  be  able  to  believe  it 
until  this  unimpeachable  evidence  is  before  me. 
Duty  requires  me  to  adopt  this  reasonable 
course  of  action.  I  dishonour  God  and  do  in- 
justice to  myself  if  I  refuse  to  follow  this  reason- 
able coiAse  of  action.  Also,  as  we  have  seen,  we' 
must  be  more  than  sceptical  about  the  economy 
of  miracles.  They  would  interfere  with  Moral 
Government  and  work  a  breach  in  Moral  Law. 
Man  if  he  is  to  be  morally  saved — and 
Moral  Salvation  is  the  only,  cure  for 
human  woes,  must  be  saved  by  moral  suasion 
and  not  by  miraculous  force.  I  grant,  indeed, 
that  the  Divinest  of  messages,  unless  it  came 
quite  visibly  from  the  Gods,  and  was  attested 
by  great  natural  convulsions,  would  probably 
make  no  impression  upon  the  case-hardened, 
custom-toughened  sordid  soul  of  the  secularist. 
Nothing,  I  daresay,  but  pure  miracle  could  cure 
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him  of  his  gross  World-Blindness.  But' what 
then  ?  The  man  who  can  only  be  saved — i.e., 
spiritually  reformed,  by  miracle,  is,  I  fear, 
scarcely  worth  saving.  Further,  a  miracle  rtiay 
even  give  rise  to  positive  injjistice.  Take  the 
case  of  Tabitha.  She  has  nobly  lived  and 
nobly  laboured,  and  has  at  lengthogone  the  way 
of  all  flesh.  She  has  presumably  suffered  all 
the  ordinary  sorrows  of  hfe  and  all  the  ordinary 
apprehensions  and  pains  of  death ;  she  rests' 
from  her  labours,  and  the  best  Christian  hope 
is  that  her  works  do  follow  her.  The  best 
Christian  belief  is  that  it  is  far  better  for  the 
Christian  whose  work  is  done,  to  die  than  to 
live.  In  these  circumstances,  why  should  poor 
Tabitha  have  been  brought  back  to  e^rth— why 
tied  ?gain  to  earthly  service  ?  And  presumably 
made  to  endure  for  a  second  time,  the  ills  inci- 
dent to  our  mortal  state,  together  with  'the  re- 
peated agonies  of  death?  And  all  this  in 
addition  to  the  huge  objections  which  I  have 
already  urged  against'  the  alleged  miracles.  We 
may  depend  upon  it,  I  think,  that  the  Tabitha 
talc  is  a  myth.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that  if 
we  could  call  Peter  into  the  witness-box,  he 
would  repudiate  the  whole  story  with  indignation 
and  disgust. 
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Thus,  supposing  that  all  the  alleged  miracles 
had  actually  been  wrought,  it  tvould  still  have 
.  appeared  that,  as  far  as  any  higly'  moral  pur- 
pose was  concerned,  they  had  been  wholly 
wrought  in  vain.  Nay,  worse  than  this — ip  the 
minds  of  thinking  men  they  have  mainly  served 
to  raise  suspicions  of  bad  faith  or  stupidity  in 
the  Gospel  scribes,  and  ■  darkened-  the  divine 
spirit  of  Christianity  itself  with  hideous  bug- 
aS'boo.j,.  ;■;■■;.  ,,.:,  •,•■■'■, 

Therefore,  instead  of  believing  with  Dante 
and  Butler  that  the  physical  miracles  were  neces- 
sary to  account  for  the  rise  of  Christianity,  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Christianity  has 
been  degraded  by  its  association  with  the 
alleged  miracles,  and  that  the  only  trtie  and 
hopeful  miracle  of  Christiianity-  lay,  and  still  lies, 
in  its  spiritual  super-excellence.  It  was  far 
more  divine  to  save  by  moral  suasion  and 
heroic  example  than  it  ever  could  ,have  been 
to  save  by  miraculous  force. 

Indeed,  if  we  ate  to  believe  in  the  Divine 
Greatness  of  Christ,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
us  to^disbelieve  in  the  authenticity  of  many  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
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'X.— Imperfect  Compositions. 

Even  on  the  score  of  literary  composition,  I 
can  find  no  reason  why  the  scriptures  should 
be  called  the  "Word  of  God."  Take  sttch  a 
poem  as  the  song  of  Solomon.  Everybody 
knows  that  it  contains  some  most  exquisite 
patches  of  poetry;  indeed  it  may  be  granted 
that  the  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a  finely 
poetic  spirit ;  but  all  judicious  critics,  I  believe, 
would  grant  that  it  is  loaded  ^ith  metaphor  so 
incongruous,  extravagant,  vague,  and  incoherent 
for  the  most  part,  that  taking  the  poem  as  a 
>yhole,  they  are  unable  to  make  even  a  satisfac- 
torjt  meaning  out  of  it.  Nobody,  it  seems,  is 
'able  to  mdke  a  satisfactory  meaning  out  of  it, 
though  it  h^s  exercised  and  troubled  the  wits  of 
-  men  for  ages.  Therefore,  on  what  rational 
grounds,  sacred  or  secular,  should  that  com- 
position be  taken  for  the  "  Word  of  God  "  ? 

In  view,  then,  of  these  many  objection's  which 
should  be  taken  against  the  dogma  of  the 
infallibility  of  scripture:  (i)  The  absurdity  of 
some  6i  the  scripture  stories,  (2)  The  barbarity 
of  some  of  its  doctrines,  (3)  The  preposterous 
demonology  to  which  its  writers  are  committed. 


N 
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(4)  The  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  of 
doctrine  and  fact  which  are  found  in  them,  (5) 
The  impracticable  counsels  which  sometimes 
appear  in  them,  (6)  The  misquotations  and  mis- 
applications of  Old  Testament  waitings  which 
are  sometimes  made  by  writers  in  the  Ne^w 
Testament,  (7)  The  obscuHty  and  extravagance 
of  many  passages,  (8)  The  positive  errors  of  fact 
which  they  contain,  (9)  The  general  character 
of  incredibility  attaching  to  the  whole  tale  of 
physical  miracles,  and  (lo)  The  imperfection  of 
sofne  of  the  compositions  even  as  literary  works 
— considering  all  these  objections  in  a  reso- 
lutely scientific  spirit, '  we  |  are  not  merely 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scriptures  as  a 
whole,  are  not  the  "  Word  of  God,"  but  to  the 
far  stronger  conclusion  that  it  is  nothing  short 
of  folly,  and  insolence  to  the  Divine  Majesty 
s3^radded,  to  call  them  and  dogmatically  de- 
clare them  to  be  the  "  Word  of  God." 

Idolatry  might  be  defined  as — irrational  regard 
for  any  person,  place,  or  thing.  To  regard  the 
scriptures  as  the  very  "  Word  of  Gc)d,"  is  blind 
idolatry. 

Nor  is  any  scholarship,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
needed  to  lead  us  to  this  conclusion — neither 
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Hebrew,  nor  Sanscrit,  nor  Greek,  nor  Latin,  nor 
Syriac,  nor  Arabic.  No  huge'library  is  requi- 
site ;  no  tedious  exploration  of  rubbish  heaps. 
An  earnest  and  enlightened  mind  brought  to 
bear  ti^on  a  copy  of  the  Authorised  Version 
alone — a  mind  which,  by  reason  of  use,  has  its 
senses  exercised  to  discern  between  good  and 
evil,  has  evidence  and  authority  sufficient  to 
condemn  the  dogma  that  the  scriptures  are  the 
infallible  "  Word  of  God,"  and  therefore  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  have  it 
deleted  from  the  standards  of  all  the  churches. 
The  dogma  has  for  generations  and  generations 
been  a  heavy  incubus  upon  the  intellect  and 
upon  the  character  of  Christendom,  and  is 
scandalous  to  all  the  churches  which  retain  it. 
It  must  be  dissolved  one  day — the  quicker  the 
better. 

Whilst  holding  these  convictions  «t  is  still  easy 
to"^regard  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  with  the  pro- 
foundest  esteem.  Much  of  it  is  obviously  the 
work  of  the  most  religious  of  men,  who,  in  all 
faithfulness,  are  ever  trying  to  lead  us  away  from 
the  secular  to  the  sacred,  from  the  temporal 
to  the  eternal — doing  their  best  in  their  imper- 
fect way  to  fix  our  thoughts  upon  divine  tilings 
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and  to  kii^e  the  holiest  aspirations  in  our 
hearts.  Of  all  human  works  it  gives  us  the 
clearest  vision  of  God  and  yields  grandest  ex- 
pression  to  the  deepest  wants  of  man.  It  tunes 
his  mind  and^his  heart  to  sacred  harmonies, 
inspires  him  with  illustrious  hopes  and 
strengthens  him  for  arduous  toil '  and  heroic 
battle.  In  spite  jf  all  that  may^be  reasonably 
said  against  it,  the  Book  is  indispensable :  it  re- 
mains the  Book  of  Books. 


finw'fy  ■ 


CHAPTER     IV 

THE     DOGMA     OF    THE     TRINITY  ' 

Pure,  resolute,  uncbmpromising  thinking  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  religious  man  as  welPas  of  the 
engineer  or  the  mathematician. '  There  is  no 
impiety  in  pure  thought,  no  pride  in  it, 
as  a  great  many  of  our  clergymen  try 
to  make  us  believe.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  necessary  element  of  all  virtue.:  all 
virtue  must  be  founded  upon  sound  thinking. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  religious  creeds 
are  more  or  less  irreligious  and  profane,  inas- 
much as  they  are  opposed  to,  and  in  rebellion 
against,  the  sacred  sovereignty  of  thought. 
Reason  is  holy ;  the  irrational  is  profane.  Let 
us  try  to  assert  this  truth  and  statid  by  it  against 
Death  and  Hell,  if  necessary.  It  is  a  crying  dis- 
grace to  the  human  head  and  an  infinite  reproach 
to  nearly  all  the  churches  that  they  are  at  logger- 
heads— deliberate  loggerheads,  with  reason.  It 
is  one  of  the'  vilest  and  ipost  ruinous  Ues  of  the 
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Devil  to  say  that  reason  is  irreligious ;  ]  and  the 
ipore  quickly  that  our  clergymen  realise,  this 
truth,  the  better  will  it  be  for  allconcemed.  In 
the  interests  of  true  religion  and  humanity,  and 
in  the  Spirit  of  profoundest  homage  to  Almighty 
,God,  I  maintain  that  our  creeds  should  be  reso- 
lutely  cleansed  of  every  vestige  of  fiction,  of 
every  taint  of  irrationaUty,  and  so  rendered 
religious  in  very  truth.  This  is  one  of  the  chief 
Reforms  waiting  for  accomplishment — a  Reform 
without  which  it  is  very  questionable  if  any  other 
Reform,  worth  speaking  about,  can  be  accom- 
plished. A  rational  clergy  earnestly  engaged 
in  teaching  and  preaching  a  rational  theology 
from  week  to  week  and  from  day  to  day,  would 
do  more  good  to  society  in  one  year  than  all  the 

I  Whilst  trying  to  scorn  Reason,  the  orthodox  pretend 
to  reject  the  testimony  o(  the  corporeal  senses  also,  for- 
getful of  that  great  saying — "  The  hearing  ear  and  the 
seeing  eye,  the  Lord  hath  made  even  both  of  .them." 
,  Now,  as  it  is  incredible  that  jour  .Maker  furnished  us 
/Vwith  eyes  and  ears^in  order  to  deceive  or  confound  us 
Jby  them,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  serve  us  as 
inre  guides  to  the  apprehension  of  material  things,  we 
.cannot  reject  their  testimony  touching  material  things— 
as  so  many  of .  the  Sarramentarians  do  periodically, 
without  bold  presumption  and  impiety.  If  the  testimony 
of  our  Cod-given  corporeal  senses  as  received  and  inter- 
preted by  our  God-given  Rational  faculties,  is  '  not  to 
be  accepted,  where  are  we  to  look  for  evidence  of 
anythiiig?    We  must  all  becof&e  Pyrrhooiitsl 
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secular  efforts  of  legislators,  police,  scieqtists, 
inventors  and  philanthropist's  combined,  '  are 
likely  to  accomplish  in  a  thousand  years. 
Reason  is  the  great  fetter-breaker,  the  J:rue 
Revolutionist,  Reformer  and  Renovator. 

According  to  Plato,  Socrates  declared  in  his 
defence  that  "  a  life  without  investigation  was 

-  not  worth  living  for."  {Apology,  28.)  I  think 
he  was  ri^v^ht.  Arguing  with  Crito  and  in  full 
view  of  death,  he  is  also  reported  to  have  said : — 
"  For  I,  not  only  now  but  always,  am  a  person 
who  will  obey  nothing  within  me  but  reason, 
according  as  it  appears  to  me  on  mature  delibera- 
tion to  be  best."  {Crit^,  6.)  Indubitably  he„was 
right.  But  recognising  this,  how  do  our  ortho- 
doxies stand — how  can  they  stand,  under  their 
loads  of  irrationality  ?  In  a  very  feeble  attitude 
naturally. 

See  how  nearly  all  the  churches  stand 
oppressed  and  stupefied  under  the  dogma  of  the 
Trinity— the  dogma  that  God  is  three  persons 
in  one,  and  one  in  three  persons,  and  so  forth. 
Let  us  very  briefly  investigate  the  matter.  Be- 
fore doing  so — just  a  note  of  warning  against 

,    the  prejudice  in  favour  of  old,  and  what/  are 
called  •"  primitive  "  opinions.    Let  it  be  noted 
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that  primitiveness  is  practically  of  no  account  in 
the  quest  for  truth — that  all  kinds  of  devilry, 
even,  are  of  a  -remarkably  primitive  nature,  and 
that  they  are  no  better  on  that  account.  Primi- 
tive t>lockheadism  is  no  better  than  latter-day 
blockheadisnp ;  therefore,  a  wise  man  will  never 
bp  in  the  least  anxious  as  to  whether  any  doc- 
trine or  dogma  is  primitive  or  unprimitive.  His 
only  care  will  be  to  determine  whetlier  it  is  false 
or  true.  The  general  recognition  of  this  one  simple 
rule  ef  sense  and  wisdom  would  save  the  world 
from  ^ah  infinitude  of  fatuous  labours  and  from 
multitudes  of  fooUsh  volumes. 

For  myself,  I  have  almost  no  sympathy  even 
with  that  iiind  of  devotion  which  finds  sanctity' 
in  the  old  boots  of  the  saints,  much  less  witli 
those  whose  chief  ambition  seems  to  be  to  clothe 
themselves  in  primitive  opinions..  The  clergy, 
unhappily,  are  particularly  aHdicttd  to  the  intel- 
lectual attiring  of  themselves  in  ancient  second- 
hand garments — "  primitive  "-  opinions.  Nay, 
they  insist  on  wearing  them  ho\Vever  iM-odoured 
they  may  be,  and  arc  very  desirous  of  clothing 
the  laity  in  the  same  kind  of  rags.  As  long  as 
the  rag  can  be  proved  to  be  "primitive,"  they 
assume  that  all  is  well !    Obviously,  they  could 
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not  make  a  more  disastrous  blunder.  As  long 
f  as  this  deadly  error  prevails,  the  spiritual  health 
of  tne  world  is  bound  to  b»e  extremely  bacj.  It 
is  the  clear  duty  of  all  who  ^wear  these  pestifer- 
ous second-hand  garments  to  divest  thentselves 
of  them  with  alacrity  and  to  burn  them  without 
a  sigh.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  Creed  of 
St  Athanasius  should  go  with  the  first  bundle. 

In  the  first  place,  what  evidence  is  there  in 
favour  of  the  dogma  that  there  is  a  trinity  of  per- 
sons in  the  Deity.  What  evidence  is  there,  even 
in  the  Scriptures  to  justify  such  a  dogma  ?  None 
at  all,  I  should  say,  except  it  be  the  spurious 
passage  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Joha  (/.  John,  5, 
7),  or  in  some  vague  utterance  about  baptizing 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  arid  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.     {Mali.  28,   19.) 

In  the  second  place,  what  is  the  evidence 
against  the  dogma?  I  should  say  that  the 
evidence  against  the  existence  of  a  "  third 
person  "  is  overwhelming,  even  on  the  old  false 
assumption  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  infallible 
"  Word  of  God."  The  phrase  "  Holy  Ghost "  is. 
of  course,  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  but  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  most,  or  rather  in  all, 
cases,  the  phrase  is  only  intelligible  as  another ' 
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name  for  God,  or  as  a  personification  of  the  influ- 
ence or  power  of  God.  Test  a  few  cases.  "  He 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire,"  {lb.  3,'  il)  can  only ^  mean  "He  shall 
baptize  you  with  His  Holy  Spirit," — i.e., 
inspire  you  with  His  Holy  influence,  and 
not  ceremoniously  dip  you  in  mere  watet. 
It  cannot  •  m'ean  . "  He  shall  baptize  you  with 
the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity" — ^jvhich 
ft'ould  be  absolutely  unintelligible.  ".He 
saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like 
a  dove  and  lighting^  upon  him."  {Matt.  3,  16.) 
To  render  thus — "  He  saw  the  third  Person  of 
the  Trinity  descending  and  hghting  upon  him," 
is  simply  grotesque  and  unimiaginable.'  To 
think  of  Christ  being  led  up  into  the  wildertiess' 
{lb.  4,  i)  by  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  is 
likewise  grotesque  and  unimaginable.  To  ren- 
der the  saying,  "  It  is  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 
which  speaketh  in  you,"  {lb.  10,  20)  into  "  It  is 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  which  speaketh 
in  you,"  is  a  manifest  absurdity.  "  I  will  put  my 
Spirit  upon  him."  {lb.  12,  18)  cannot  mean  "I 
will  put  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity»upon 
him."  "  Jesus  being  full  of  ,the  Holy  Gljost,*^ 
{Luke,  4,  i)  cannot  mean  "Jesus  being  full  of 
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.,  »    ' 

the    Third    Person    of    the    Trinitj^."—"  Jesus 

returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,"  (Jb.  4,14.) 

cannot  be  twisted  to  mean  "  Jesus  returned  in 

the  power  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity." — 

"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,"  \lb.  4,  18) 

cannot  without   absurdity   be  rendered   "  "the 

Third  Person  of'the  Trinity  is  upon  me."    "  He 

breathed  on  them  and  saith  unto  them,  Receive 

ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  (John,  20,  22)  never  meant 

•s, 

and  could  not  conceivably  mean  that  he  breathed 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  upon  them! 
All  such  interpretations  arc  manifestly  absurd, 
and  so  with  innumerable  other  passages.' 

Again,  in ,  his  j)rayers,  whom  does  Christ 
address?  God  only,  of  cdurse.  "Our  Fither, 
who  art  in  Heaven,"  "ICIy  God,  My  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  "  and  so  forth.  Or  take 
John  17.  This  whole  chapter  is  employed  in 
setting  forth  the  relationship  between  God  and 
Christ  as  Father  and  Son,  and  between  them  and 
the  redeemed,  The  highest  terms  of  intimacy 
arc  represented  as  being  used  by  Christ  towards 
the  Father ;  bpt  thijjughout  the  whole  mono- 
logue, Christ  either  knows  nothing  of  a  "  Third 

I  E.g.,  John  3,  34;  14,  a6;  15,  a6;  A<U  8,  39;  9, 
«7;  9i  3«  ;  «o.  38;    'O)  44i    '   Tkess.  i,?5-6;   etc. 
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Person,"  or  if  he  docs,  he  entirely  ignores  him, 
which  in  the  circumstances  would  have  been 
quite  unaccountable,  not  to  say  discourteeus,  if 
he  had  believed  thaf  there  was  a  "  Third  Person  " 
co-equal  with  God. 

Further,  take  the  testimony  of  the  Epistles* 
"  To  us,"  says  Paul,  "  there  is  but  one  G«d.  •. . 
and, one  Lord  Jesus  'Christ";  (/.  Cor.  8^  6.) 
"  The  head  of  every  man  is  Christ  .  .  .  and 
the  head  of  Christ  is  God  " ;  {lb.  1 1,  3.)  "  Paul 
a^  Apostle  '.  .  .  by  Jesus  Christ  and  God 
the  Father";  {Gal.  i,  I.)  "No  covetous  man 
.  . .  hath  any  inheYitance  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God  " ;  {Eph.  5,  5)  and  innumer- 
able other  passages,  from  which  it  seems  to  be 
quite  clear  that  the  idea  of  a  "  Third  Person  of 
the  Trinity,"  or  any  "  Trinity  "  at  all,  had  never 
-'  entered  into  the  heads  of  the  Apostles.  In  fact 
there  seekis  to  be  no  reasonable  excuse  for  the 
dogma  of  the  Ti4ltity — not  even  upon  the  score 
of  "  primitiveness  " — a  conclusion  which  is  sup- 
ported by  xhc^fact  that  it  was  not  unanimously 
ratified  by  what  they  call  "  the  Church  "  until 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  381  A.D: 
(Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  Vol  V,  p.  2;)  in 
which  Council,  undoubtedly,  many  a  barbarian 
took  his  seat.  ,  V . 
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How,  I  wonder,  would  our  friends  who  pretend 
to  believe  in  theological  "  primitiveness,"  like  to 
hive  their  corporeal  maladies  diagnosed  and 
prescribed  for  and  operated  upon,  by  primitive 
medicine-men !  They  suffer  their  souls  to  be  sat 
upon  by  a  fourth  century  Copstantinopolitan 
"  Church-Council."  How,  I  wonder,  would  they 
fike  to  have  their  bodies,  sat  upoYrby  a  fourth- 
century  Constantinopolitan  Council  of  medical 
quacks !  Yet,  the  fourth  ceritury  science  of 
„medici^e  was  not  One  iota  mOrc  barbarous  than 
,the  fourth  century — or  even  a  very  much  later, 
science 'of  theology.'     ■, 

And  not  only  do^s  "  the  Church  "  of  to-day' 
proclaim  this  ridiculous  dogma  of  the  Trinity  in 
a  iong  rigmarole  of  barbarous  twaddle,  as  a  thing 
to  be  piously  believed,  but  in  a  still  more  exceed- 
ingly barbarous  spirit,  it  actually  continues  to 
declare  and  pronounce^that  the  person  who  does 
not  believe  it,  "  cannot  be  sav^  " ! 

I  E.g.,  in  Eginhard's  History  ef  tkt  Translation  tf 
tht  Bltssed  Martyrs  cf  Christ ,  S.S.r  Uarctflinus  and, 
Pttrus,  there  are  all  kinds^of  miraculous  nonseitse  reported 
as  truth.  Pillars  and  slabs  and  marble  images  exude 
moisture ;  a  chest  containing  the  bones  of  |^iatt  is  found 
"  moist.  With  the  blood  exuding  on  all  sides ;  a  paralytic 
man  and  a  paralytic  boy,  also  a  palsied  and  dekf 
old  man  get  cured  by  contact  with  certain  relics,  and 
to  forth.  Huxley:  Contmtrttd  Questions— Tkt  Vuliu  of 
Witness  to  the  Miraculous.      -*  ;   . 
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One  pf  the  g<:eatest  sins  of  theologians, — one 
of  the  greatest  that  can  be  committed,  has  lain, 
and  still  lies,  ip  asserting  to  be  true  what  they 
do  not  know i  to  be  true;  and  another — the 
greatest  sin  of  all,  in  voting  perdition,  to  all  who 
do  "not  credit  their  assertions.  This  is  a  case  i» 
point.  The  clergyman  who  periodically  recites 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  periodically  asserts  that 
to  be  true  which  he  does  i^ot  know  to  be  true ; 
and  periodiciyy  threatens  those  who  do  not  and 
cannot  belieVe  it,  that  they  "cannot  be  saved." 
It  is  a  cryiiig  scandal  to  the  churches ;  and  as 
long  as  they  retain  such  a  dogma,  it  must  be  a 
disastrous  obstacle  to  religious  progress.  ;    , 

I  am  glad,  to  think  that  many  of  the  clergy 
tl)j^selves  are  rather  disgusted  with  this  part 
of  their  business — the  recitation  of  the  Athana- 
sian nonsense ;  but  most  of  them,  probably,  try 
to  console  themselves  with  the  thought  that  it  is 
the  "voices of  the  Church,"  and  so,  not  to  be 
questioned ;  or  concuss  themselves  into  the  belief 
that  they  get  over  the  difficulty  by  calling  it  a 
mystery.  AH  such  defences  are  resolvable  fnto 
mere  subterfuges.  Let  us  try  to  impress  upon 
those  who  adopt  such  defences,  that'  the  truth 
of  which  we  are  conscious" when  it  is  presented 
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to  US,  i9  our  highest,  deepest  and  most  effective 
knowledge ;  that  a  man's  knowledge  is  scarcely 
woUh  calling  knowledge  until  it  be  ratified  by 
his  own  conscious  convictions.'  '  If  all  the 
councils  of  all  the  churches  tell  me  that  I  have 
no  pain  when  I  am  consciously  groanirtg  under 
the  pangs  of  toothache,  I  must  believe  my  own 
consciousness  rather  than  all  the*councils  of  all  , 
the  churches.  The  whole  bench  of  bishops 
must  share  this  conviction-  with  me.  If  they  try 
to  take  refuge  in  mysteryj  I  must  press  upon 
thern  the  unquestionable  truth  that  it  is  a  sin  to' 

I  Thus  your  consciousness  of  your  own  effort,  in  this 
world,  is  iri  all  c«ses  superior  to.  your  belief,  say,  of 
Divine  Assistance — your  consciousness  of  effort  being 
a  living  fact,  whereas  your  belief  ;n  Divine  Assistance 
is  only  a  deduction  from  fa<?ts.  I  say  this^  in  all  religious- 
ness. Were  I,  with  respect  to  myself,  to  say  the  contrary, 
X  should  lie.  Should  you,  with  respect  to  yourself,  say 
jlhf  contrary,  I  should  doubt  your  veracity.  Here  is  a 
clergyman  officiating  at^  a  baptism.  He  is  absolutely 
certain  that  he  is  repeating  certain  words  and  sprinkling 
water  on  an  infant's  head,  but  he  enjoys  no  conscious 
conviction  at  all  (whatever  his  hopes  may  be)  that  his 
words  and  his  ritual  are  accompanied  by  Divine  in- 
fluences. Similarly,  no  man  alive  can  be  absolutely 
certain  of  the  authenticity  of  many  of  our  Bible  stories, 
whilst  every  man  is  absolutely  certain  of  the  auth,eniicily,  / 
say,  of  his  o^  moral  convictions. 

And  in  view  of  this  great  truth  that  to  be  conscious 
of  anyuing  is  to  possess  the  surest  knowledge-  of  it,   I 
hold  that  it  is  only  thjt  man  who  is  doing  his  very  best 
to  live  a  righteous  and  holy  life  that  has  any  right  to    - 
talk  about  "  Faith  in  Ood." 
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dogmatise  beyond  personal  knowledge  and  the 
logical  inferences  derivable  from  that  kqow- 
ledgtf ;  'that  an  agnostical  conclusion  is  the  only 
modest,  wise  and  religious  aljtitude  that  can  be 
adopttd  in  the  face  of  'mystery ;  that  no  plea  of 
mystery  can  be  allowed  to  darken  or  debilitate 
laws  of  Morals,  which  are  divinely  clear,  positive 
and  imperative ;  and  that,  obviously,  you  cannot 
koMg  a  man  jusilyt^nnHh  /eh  damn  him,  upon 
a  point  of  mystery.  The  whole  bench  of 
bishops  must  also  share  this  conviction  with  hie. 
Just  reflect  on  the  matter  for' a  moment,  in  the 
sacVed  light  of  com^n  sense.  Can  you  honestly 
'Uiink  for  a  momeiit  that  the  glorious  Deity  is 
even  very  much  concerned  as  td  what  theory  any 
poor  mortal  may  have  formed  as.  to  the  composi-- 
tion  of  His  personality— a  subject  upon  which  he 
has  actually  no  dkta?  Is  such  a  possibiUty  as 
this  even  conceivable  ?  And  yet  "  the  Church  " 
threatens  us  with  damnation  if  wq  cannot  profeU 
to  Accept  its  blind  dogm^  on  the  subject ! '  Just 
think  of  God  being  represented  as  bent  upon 
our  eternal  destrtiction,  if  we  don't  profess  to 
accept  a  blind  dogma  touching  the  composition 
of  His  Personality !  Think  of  Christ  bemg 
similarly    represented !      O    my    ecclesiastical . 


'J ' 
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brothers,  you  might  as  well  tell' me  that  my 
eternal  hopes  centre  jn  bagging  a  hippogriff  as 
in  swallowing  your  Athanasian  Creed.  I  submit 
that  salvation  cannot  possibly  have  anything  to 
do  with  that  barbarous  document — beyond  re- 
jecting it;  Jthat  it  is  insulting  and  degrading  to 
God  and  itiaA ;  that  it  ~is  wild  and  audacious 
impiety  to  make  any  ^  man's  welfare,  either 
temporal  or  eternal,  depbnd  upon  what  view,  or 
absence  of  vi^w,  he  may  entertain  on  the  psycho- 
logical or  pneumatological  composition  of  the 
Deity.  .  -  ,    , 

The  D09MA  MUST  be  rejected.     ^ - 

True  religion  must,  be  Catholic^./.  It  must 
appeal  to  every  intelligent  and  noble  soul  at  ■ 
•least.  Now,  none  of  the  orthodoxies  appeal  to 
every  inteUigent  and  noble  soul — which  must  b* 
patent  to  every  observer :  therefore,  none  of  the 
orthodoxies  are  Catliolic.  But  Virtue  appeal;  to 
every  intelligent  and  noble  soul  as  the  highest 
., tiling  conceivable;  consequently,  Virtue  shouk) 
be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  religion. 

The  churches  have  no  enemies  worth  speak- 
ing about;  when  they  cultivate  and  preach  Virtue,  v 
If  they  ^^'isb  to  disarm  outside  opposition,  let 
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them  cultivate  and  preach  the  necessity  of  ear- 
nest thought  and  noble  virtue. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  adult  individual,  lay 
or'  clerical,  to  think  for  himself, — to  think  at 
first  hand.  Thinking'  is  a  noble  occupation. 
The  moment  that  a  man  begins  to  think  honestly 
for  himself,  ke  begins  to  get  rid  of  all  such  rub- 
bish as  the  Athanasian  Creed.  If  people  at 
large  could  only  be  induced  to  do  this — to  think 
earnestly  for  themselves,  it  would  soon  put  a 
fresh  complexidn- upon  life.  Never  would  an- 
otlier  mass  be  said  of  sung ;  never  would  the 
Athana'sian  Creed  be  again  recited  seriously ; 
never  agatj?  would  any  one  of  the  irrational 
church  dogmas  be  found  obscuring  tlie  issues  of 
life.  It  would  gradually  help  us  to  dispense,  I 
believe,  even  with  police  forces  and  criminal 
courts. 


J 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE    DOGMA     OF     SUBSTITUTION,    ..' 

Every  conscious  or  unconscious  advocate  or 
defender .  of  false  opinions  should  consider 
gravely  that  he  is  a  nuisance ;  that  the  more  suc- 
ce'ssful  he  may  be  in  propagating  his  false 
opinions,  the  greater  a  nuisance  does  he  become. 
He  should  consider  solemnly  that  his  falsehood, 
if  it  concern  great  matters,  may  be  infinitely  mbre 
harmful  to  society  than  a  bad  system  of  drainage 
with  its  attendant  plagues.  It  is  with  this  great 
responsibility  in  view  that  all  serious  writers 
should  take  up  their  pens.  Truth  is  all-purify- 
ing, all-vivifying;  falsehood  is  all-debasing,  all- 
corrupting,  soul-enslaving. 

"  He  is  the  freeman,  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 

An4^all  are  slaves  besides."         - 

'-         "  .  ^  ■  ' 

Truth  works  in  the  interests  of  Life;  falsehood 

is  the  chief  protnoter  of  Death.    The  debater 

should  be  as  scrupulously  honest  with  his  words 

as  the  right  cashier  with  his  cash.     Dishonest 

traffic  in  words  is  far  more  ruinous  to  the  highest 
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interests  of  Society  than  the  dishonest  handling 
of  cash :  so  immense  is  the  importance  of  truth. 

This  fact — the  immense  importance  of  truth, 
"is  not  sufficiently  realised  amongst  us.  People 
do  not  take  it  home  to  themselves  with  sufliweiit 
earnestness.  Nay,  there  is  even  a  fooHsh  notion 
current  that  with  regard  to  church  matters  es- 
pecially, it  is  a  pretty  fancy  to  be  rather  vague 
and  not  very  serious  about  them.  »  " 

Thus  amongst  those  who  wish  well  to  the 
churches  and  who  still  adhere  to  them,  there  are 
many  whose  orthodoxy  is  but  a  superficiar  and 
luke-warm  adherence  to  church -dogmas,  a  con 
ventional  compliance  with  church  rites  and  cei 
monies — compliances  and  adherences  which 
carry  no  heart-conviction  with  them. 

A  vague,  unthinking,  insincere  compliance 
even  with  old  usages  is  an  error.  You  cannot 
act  properly  in  any  matter  unless  you  have  some 
clear  understanding  "of  it,  and  some  earnest  pur" 
pKJse  with  regard  to  it.  ;  This,  it  seems,  is  quite 
obvious.  No  man,  at  all  events,  disputes  the 
proposition  in  jiny  secular  walk  of  life. 

Now,  just  try  to  think  of  any  instance  in  which 
you  might  prop)erly  and-  advantageously  act  in  a 
matter  without  any  understanding  of  it  at  all! 
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The  feat  is  impossible.     Neither  clergyman  nor 

layman  should  act  anywhere  without  some  clear 

understanding  of  the  business  in  hand. 

Yet  this  most  Godly  precept  is  transgressed  ifi 

the  churches  every  day.    The  clergy  are  continu- 

aflly  asking  us  to  save  our  spuls  on  principles 

which  neither  they  nor  we  understand' — nay, 

I  Notice  the  prodigious  general  antagonism  existing 
on  this  point  between  Christ  and  the  theologians.  Christ 
does  not  seem  to  ihave  said  that  His  Gospel  was  some- 
thing "hard  to  be  understood,"  but  rather*  that  it  was 
a  Gospel  exceedingly  simple,  intended  for  all  earnest  and 
devout  persons, — a  message  for  all  people  who  were 
prepared  to  make  an  honest  use  of  the  faculties  which 
God  had  given  them.  He  was  ^.^cken  of  originally  as  a 
"  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles."  He  Himself  is  reported 
to  have  declared  that  He  had  come'  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  poor  and  deliverahce  to  the  captives.  Paul,  on 
the  other  hand,  frequently  treats  ~the  Gospel  as  if  it 
were  not  only  very  "  hard  to  be  understood "  (as  Peter 
said,  v.  a  Peter,  3-16),  but  positively  mysterious  (e.g.,  i 
Tim.,  3,  9;  3,  16);  thus,  so  far  obicuring  and  frustrating 
(he  simple  and  sublime  messafW  of  Christ.  In  this 
Unhappy  respect,  he  has  been  closely  follo.wed  by  most 
theologia|HS — who  have  written  tens  of  thousands  of  arid 
volumes  and  preached  millions  of  arid  sermons  in  vain 
endeavour  to  expound  some  of  his  confused  theories ; 
whilst  the  simpiie  and  convincing  Gospel  of  Christ— the 
Gospel  of  love  and  reasonable  conduct  towards  God  and 
man,  and  tke  right  appraising  of  the  things  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  has  been  largely  neglected  by  them.  As  a 
practical  outcome  of  the  whole  matter,  they  tell  us  to 
get  baptized  and  confirmed,  and  so  on — to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  Chiuch  ;  .whilst  with  regard  to 
our  intellectual  attitude,  they  say— "  Only  believe."  I 
would  advise  them  to  try  this  policy,  say,  on  itone- 
breaking. 
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even  on  principles  whicH  are  wholly  irrational 
and  wholly  subversive  of  human  dignity.  In 
fact  the  central  theory  of  most  of  the  orthodoxies 
seems  to  be  this,  that  Heaven  is  prepared  for 
those  alone  who  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe, 
anything  that  is  told  them  by  their  clergies ; 
and  thousands  of  the  laity  seem  to  yield  a  blind 
compliance  with  the  theory.  •. 

Now,  no  clergyman  should  ever  dare  to  go 
into  a  pulpit  with  a  message  of  stupidity.  No 
clergyman  should  ever  go  into  a  pulpit  without 
striving  to  deliver  a  message  of  some  high  and 
quite  intelligible  kind,  to  his  congregation ; 
without  striving  \o  inculcate  some  rational  and  ^ 
noble  doctrine  and  to  inspire  some  noble  con- 
duct in  accordance  therewith.  How  is  this  to  be 
done  under  the  dogma  of  Salvation  by  Substitu- 
tion ? 

Let  us  take  this  great  dogma,  which  is  the 
corner-stone  of  all  the  orthodoxies,  and  let  us,-  in 
all  sincerity*  and  sobriety,  examine  it  in  utter 
confidence  that  to  expose  it  to  the  severest  tests 
of  thought  is  not  only  the  most  reasonable,  but 
the  most  religious  thing  we  can  do  with  it: 
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I.— What  may  be  said  for  the  Dogma. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  there  to  be  said  in 
excuse  of  the  dogma  ?  Only  this,  I  think :  There 
are  some  expressions  in  Scripture  which 
authorise,  and,  at  least,  give  countenance  to  it. 
The  son  of  man  came,  we  are  told,  "  to  give  his 
life  a 'ransom  for  many."  {Matt.  20.  28.)  "  This 
is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament  which  is 
shed  for  m jn^  for  the  remission  of  sins."  {lb.  2O, 
28.)  "I  am  tne  living  bread  which  came  down 
from  Heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  l?e 
shall  live  for  ever :  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give 
i*t  my  flesh,  wliich  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the 
world."  {John,  6,  51.)  "Except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  you  have 
no  life  irj  you.  Whoso  eatelh  hiy  ilesh  and 
drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is 
meat  indeed  and  my  blood  drink  indeed."  {lb.  6, ; 
53-55 )  Obviously  these  sayings  are  highly 
metaphorical ;  but  we  have  also  in  John  such 
passages  as  the  followiiig : — "  I  lay  down  my  life 
for  the  sheep  "  ;  {lb.  10,  15.)  "  I  give  unto  them 
eternal  life."  {lb,  10,  28.) 

The  dogma,  however,  is  taught  most  distinctly 
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in  some  of  the  Epistles — especially  in  those  of 
Paul.  "  Being  no\y  justified  by  his  blood,  we 
,shaU  be  saved  from  wrath  throygh  him  "  (Rom. 
5,  g.)  "  By  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of 
life."  (/*.  5,  1 8.)  "Whom  God  hath  set  forth 
,to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood." 
(16.  3,  25  ;  and  corresponding  passages).  Thus, 
according  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  it'appe^s  that 
Almighty  God  can  forgivq,  nothing  until  He  has 
been  "  propitiated  "  in  some  way  or  other,  whilst 
poor  weak  man  is  commanded  to  forgive  every- 
body and  everything  that  sins  against  him, 
without  any  propitiation, at  all.  In  other  words, 
the  Apostle  imposes  a  higher,  more  generous 
and  more  difficult  code  of  morals  upon  man  than 
upon  God  The  same  curious  theory  seems  to 
be  implied  in  other  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. (E.£.,  I.  /oAn,  3^  2.^  Accepting^ll  such 
passages  in  the  sense  most  favourable  to  the 
dogma  of  salvation  by  substitution,  and  duly 
reciting  them,  we  have  said  all  that  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  that  dogma.  "      - 
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11.— What   must   be    said    against 
THE    Dogma. 

In  the  next  place,  what  is  there  to  be  said 
against  the  dogma? 

(i)  Firstly,  5«cA  passages  as  I%ave  quoted  in 
favour  of  the  dogma  are  implicitly  contradicted 
and  condemned  a  Ihousand-and-one  times  1 
by  Ihe  same  scriptures.  Take  a  few  passages : 
"  They  shall  justify  the  righte9us  and  condemn* 
the  wicked"  (Deut.^,  i) ;  "Thou,  Lord,  wilt 
bless  the  righteous  "  (Ps.  5,  12) ;  "  Gtod  is  angry 
with  the  wicked  every  day"  (Ps.  7,  li);  "Re- 
joice in  the  Lord,  O  ye  righteous  "  (Ps.  33,  i) ; 
"  No  good  thing  will  He  withhold  from  them 
that  walk  uprightly "  (Ps.  84,  11);  "The  mouth 
of  a  righteous  man  is  a  well  of  life  "  (Prov.  10, 
11);  "The  lips  of  the  righteous  feed  many, 
(Prov.  10,  21);  "The  fear  of  the  wicked  s^iall 
come  upon  him,  but  the  desire  of  the  righteous 
shall  b«,gj;jinted  "  (Prov.  10,  24)  ;  "  As  the  whirl- 
wind pas.sefh  on,  so  is  the  wicked  no  more,  but 
the  righteous  is  an  everlasting  foundation " 
(Prov.  10,  25);  and  anybody  might  profitably 
read  the  whole  of  Chapters  XI.  and  XII.  on  the 
same  subject.  Their  one  theme  is  the  glory  of 
the  righteous,  the  baseness  of  the  wicked.      Not 
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only  so :  in  these  writings  the  dogma  of  substitu- 
tion or  justification  is  condemned,  as  it  were  by 
anticipation,  in  the  most  explicit  manner : — :"  He 
that  justifieth  the  wicked"  and  he  that  con- 
demneth  the  just,  even  they  both  are  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord  "  {Prov.  1 7,  15)  ;  "  It  is  not  good 
to  accept  the  person  of  the  wicked ;  to  over 
throw  the  righteous  in  judgment "  {Prov.  i 
S) ;  "  To  do  justice  and  judgment  is  more  accept 
able  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice  "  {Prov.  21,  3). 
Nor  does  the  dogma  of  substitution  find  any 
more  favour  with  the  Prophets : — "  Thou  most 
upright  dost  weigh  the  path  of  the  just  "  {Is.  26, 
7)  ;  "  The  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace  " 
{Is.  32,  17)  ;  "  If  there  be  any  one  that  executeth 
judgment  and  seeketh  the  truth.  .1  will  par- 
don "  Jerusalem  {Jcr.  5,  l) ;  "  If  ye  thoroughly 
amend  your  ways  and  your  doings ;  if '  ye 
thoroughly  execute  judgment  between  a  man 
and  his  neighbour.  .  .  then  will  I  cause  you 
to  dwell  in  this  place "  {lb  7,  3-8).  Study  also 
the  whole  of  the  i8th  chapter  of  EzekieL 
Indeed  it  may  be  taken  generally,  that  none  of 
the  Old  Testament  writers  worth  speaking 
about,  know  any  good  way  of  propitiating 
omnipotence  but  by  righteousness. 
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So  is  it  mainly  with  the  New  Testament 
writers.  Christ,  for  example,  is  represented  not 
merely  as  acknowledging  the  existence  of  the 
righteous,  but  as  setting  forth  their  blessedness: 
"  Blessed  ate  they  which  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  for  they  shall  be  filled  "  {Matt.  5, 
6) ;  "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake,  for  tapir's  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven "  {lb.  5,  10) ;  but  study  the  whole 
sermon  closely.  "  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  because  ,  .  .  ye  garnish  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  righteous  "  {lb.  23,  29-35) '  "  Then 
shall  the  rignteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun " 
{lb.  1 3,  43) ;  "  These  shall  go  away  into  ever- 
lasting punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal  "  {lb.  2$,  46.)  In  short,  Christ  seems,  to 
hold  out  no  hope  to  any  but  the  righteous.  He 
himself  even  speaks  of  "  just  persons  which  need 
no  repentance"  {Luke  15,.  7.)  He  himself 
plainly  tells  us  that  the  Angels  of  Heaven 
rejoice  over  the  sinner  "  that  rcpenteth."  No- 
where does  he  speak  of  them  as  rejoicing  over 
a  sinner  in  search  of  a  substitute — which  were 
but  to  add  infamy  to  sin.  Or  turn  to  the  par- 
able of  the 'Prodigal  Son,  aqd  you  will  find  that 
it  utterly  destroys  the  whole  hypothesis  and 
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theory  of  substitution,  and  sets  forth  the  true 
scheme  of  the  Christian  Gospel  in  its  divine 
beauty  and  simplicity.  Man  wanders  away,  as 
it  were,  from  the  Divine  Father,  and  wastes  his 
substance  in  all  kinds  of  sins,  vanities,  and  un- 
worthy pursuits.  One  day  he  bethinks  himstelf 
what  a.  miserable  life  he  is  leading,  and  what  a 
wretched  creature  h^  is ;  and,  repenting  of  his 
sins  and  his  follies,  turns  to  God  with  prayetful 
heart,  determined,  if  possible,  to  amend  his  way 
of  life.  This  is  the  return  of  the  Prodigal. 
God  sees  him  while  he  is  yet  d>^reat  way  off, 
receives  Jiim  and  rejoices  over  him,,  as  also  do 
the  Angels  of  Heaven.  This  parable  seems  to 
have  embodied  tin-  very  pith  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  It  is  the  true  allegory  of  salvation. 
Whoever  reads  it  may  understand,  and  turn  unto 
•life.  .  ■  '       • 

So  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Jphn,  Christ  is 
represented  as  saying :  "  A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  andther ;  as  I 
have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another. 
By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples, if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  (/oAh 
13,  34-35.)  Herein  is  the  kernel  of  Christianity. 
Everything  else  is  husk.     If  the  Churches  would 
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frankly  accept  it  thus,  there  would  be  no  here- 
ti'cks.  The  Churches  could  properly  and  advan- 
tageousfy  unite  in  this  doctrine,  and  adjourn 
the  discussion  of  all  doubtful  questions,  say  for 
a  few  thousand  years  at  least. 

^ut  even  the  Apostle  Paul  implicitly  and  hap- 
pily contradicts  his  great  dogma  of  substitution: 
— "  Let  every  man  prove  his  own  work,  and  then 
shall  he  have  rejoicing  in  himself  alone,  and  not 
in  anotheiTlor  every  man  shall  bear  his  own 
burden,"— ;^n  admission  which  clearly  renders 
the  dogma  of  substitution  preposterous  ... 
"  Be  not  deceived  ;  Cod  is  not  nfocked,  for  whaty 
soever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 
For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh 
reap  corruption,  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit 
shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting.  And  let 
us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  due  season 
we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not."  (Ga/.  6,  4-9.) 
"  Flee  also  youthful  lusts ;  but  follow  righteous-, 
ness,  faitli,  ciiarity,  peace,  etc."  "  (II.  Tim.  2,  22- 
25).  What  a  mighty  pity  that  he  should  ever 
have  darkened  and  confused  these  glorious 
counsels  by  the  dogma  of  substitution.  Peter 
likewise  speaks  with  no  uncertain  voice ;  "  Above 
all  things  have   fervent   charity   among  your- 
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selves,  for  charity"  (not  substitution,  be  at  ob- 
served) "shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins" 
(I.  Peter,  4,  8) ;  and  so  with  all  the 
others.  Personal  purity,  personal  meek- 
ness, personal  mercifulness,  personal  charity, 
personal  righteousness,  personal  holiness — 
such  are  the  virtues  which  the  scriptures  for 
the  most  part  require  of  us,  and  against  these 
there  is  no  law :  thus  ithe  scriptural  passages 
which  teach  salvation  by  substitution  are  utterly 
contradicted  and  overwhelmed  by  the  hundred- 
fold more  numerous  passages  which  require  of 
us  the  most  stE(niuous  self -endeavour., 

(2)   But,   secondly,  the  d«gma    is  on   many 
grounds,  utterly  condemned  iy  Reason. 

(A)  Ta  begin  with,  the  dogma  of  Substitution 
is  contrary  to  the  Moral  Law.  We  have  all  our 
a  priori  principles,  including  the  ethicalf  at  first 
hand  ;' reported  facts  we  can  only  have  at  second 
hand.  Cpnsequently,  it  is  clear  (h<^t  no  reported 
fact  can  compete  with  a  first-hand  principle —  " 
not  even  if  the  twelve  Apostles  be  the  reporters. 
Thus,  in  the  present  case,  no  report  of  a  substitu- 
tionary sacrifice  can  compete  with  the  principle 
that  substitution  is  impossible  in.  Moral  Law. 
The  Sinner  must,  by  Nature,  bear  in  his  own 
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soul  the  penalty  of  his  own  sins.  Second  per- 
sons may  sometimes  remedy  the  material  or 
external  mischief  which  the  Sinner's  Sin  brings 
upon  himself  and  others,  bub  no  second  person 
can  relieve  the  Sinner  0^  the  reflex  spiritual  evil, 
which  hrs  Sin  entails  upon  himself.  That  evil, 
that  degradation,  cannot  be  removed  without  his 
own  personal  effort.  Study,  for  example,  the 
drunkard.  You  may,  to  some  extent, 
remedy  his  external  depredations,  but  you 
cannot  morally  mend  Aim  without  his 
own  active  and  strenuous  co-operation. 
Every  labourer  in  the  cause  of  temperance 
knows  this.  Make  ten  thousand  sacrifices  for 
the  drunkard  and  they  are  wholly  useless  unless 
you  can  induce  him  to  co-operate  strenuously  in 
the  work  of  Reform.  What  may  be  done  for 
you  as  a  free  being,  is  of  no  importance  as  com- 
pared with  what  you  may  do  for  yourself.  This 
is  the  necessary  law  of  spiritual  freedom.  Or 
take  a  murderer.  If  A  murders  a  man  and  B 
gets  hanged  for  it,  either  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily, A  remains  guilty  of  the  murder.  Nay, 
his  crime  is  not  merely  not  expiated,  but  rather 
hideously  intensified  by  the  fact  that  it  has  in- 
volved the  de|^  of  innocent  B.      So  with  all 
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kinds  of  sinners.  In  no  case  can  the  reflex,  i.e., 
the  spiritual  or  subjective  consequences  of  sin, 
be  traAsferred  to  another.  Such  a  result  is 
impossible  and  unthinkable.  The  leprosy  of  a 
,body  will  not  scale  off  but  through  an  under- 
growth of  health  in  that  very  body ;  the  leprosy 
of  a  soul  cannot  be  consumed,  but  by  the  holy  fire 
of  virtue  burning  within  that  very  soul.  In  a 
word,  the  scheme  of  vicarious  substitution  is 
positively  immoraPin  practice  and  impossible  in 
Ethical  Law — which  deals  with  a  great  province 
of  Necessary  Truth.  Thus  it  is  quite  as  impos- 
sible to  accept  the  dogma  of  vicarious  substitu- 
tion as  it  would  be  to  accept  the  proposition  that 
2x2=  three  thousand  millions. 

(B)  In  the  second  place,  the  dogma  cannot  be 
made  to  harmonise  with  the  facts  of  individual' 
life.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  all  but 
the  gtfJssest  materialists,  that  there  are  good  men 
in  the  world  as  well  as  evil  men.  Now,  the 
dogma  of  substitution  necessarily  and  by  its  very 
nature  is  unable'  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
character  of  the  individual  man,  and  is  compelled 
to  regard  all  meh  as  equally  reprobate  ;  where&s 
the  simple  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  char- 
acters of  individual  men  range  from  the  saintly 
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down  to  the  devilish.  S^ome  men  are  very  bad 
farthings — very ;  others  are  jewels  of  infinite 
splendour.  How  are  you  going  to  make  your 
dogma  of  substitution,  or  vicarious  atonement 
square  with  these  simple  facts  ot  the  case? 
Obviously  it  cannot  fit  them.  By  the  good  main 
no  substitute  is  required  ;  whilst  a  substitute  can- 
not possibly  avail  the  evil  man.  If  the  evil 
man  could  be  saved  at  will  by  a  substitute,  then 
indeed  might  the  good  man  say — "  Veril]f  I  have 
cleansed  my  heart  in  vain  and  washed  my 
hands  in  innocency."    _ 

Each  patient  must  be  contented  to  swallow 
his  own  physic,  however  nauseous  it  may  be,  nor 
expect  to  find  any  relief  through  getting  it  swal- 
lowed by  some  other  person.  If  A  is  ill,  of  what 
advantage  can  it  be  to  Aim  to  have  a  mustard- 
plaster  stuck  upon  B!  And  yet,  this  is  the 
orthodox  theory  of  spiritual  pliysic!*  This  is 
what  our  poor  orthodox  friends,  require  us  to  do 
in  order  that  we  may  cure  the  maladies  of  our 
souls!  O,  Heaven  and  Earth,  how  shall  we' 
plumb  the  folly  of  man! 

(C)  In  the  third  place,  //ii;  dogma  puts  a  prer 
mium  on  spiritual  pauperism,  and  is  positively 
immoral  in  its  application, — inasmuch  as  it  pro- 
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poses  salvation  .for  those  only,  however  worth- 
less intrinsically,,  who  make  their  plea  "the 

■  iff 

ments  of  Christ " ;  whilst  it  adjudges  perdition 

to  all  those,  however,  worthy  intrinsically,  who 
do  not  or  cannot  make  such  a  plea.  Could  such 
a  dogma  take  effect,  it  would  involve  a  complete 
subversion  of  justice.  It  would  be  a  universe- 
wrecking  impolicy  to  bestow  boundless  favours 
upon  the  intrinsically  worthless  (as  the  dogma 
requires),  whilst  it  would  be  a  /most  heinous 
tyranny  to  reject  intrinsic  worth.  "  O  ye  sons 
of  men,  how  long  will  ye  turn  my  glory  into 
shame?  How  long  will  you  love  vanity,  and 
seek  after  leasing?" 

(D)  In  the  fourth  place,  the  dogma  sets  at 
naught  the  holiest  requirements  of  Human 
Nature.  All  the  •  orthordox  schools  of  theo- 
logians try  to  construct  their  schemes  of  salva- 
tion on  a  supposed  ineradicable  baseness  of 
human  natqre.  They  ought,  I  submit,  on  the 
contrary,  to  construct  their  schemes  of  salvation 
on  a  recognisable  and,  probably,  ineradicable 
element  of  good.  ^  In  human  nature,  sin  is  no 
more  "  original  "  than  virtue.  Sacred  science, 
at  all  events,  must  not  forget  to  take  cognisance 
of  the  heroes  of  humanity  as  well  as  of  the 
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base  persons ;  nor  omit  to  construct  a  theo'ry  of 
salvation  which  will  do  ample  justice  to  both 
parties.  The  omission  to  do  this  is  a  root -error 
of  theologians.-  Let  it  be  noted  that  ^o  be 
happy  in  the  moral  or  spiritual  sense,  yoii  must 
be  personally  worthy  of  happiness.  Put  any 
good  man  in  a  high  berth,  or  confer  some  honour 
upon  him  which  he  knows  that  he  does  not  in 
the  least  deser\'e,  and  he  will  feel  quite  miser- 
able over  it ;  nay,  if  he  be  true  to  the  core,  he 
will  scarcely  accept  what  he  has  not  earned.  At 
all  events  he  ran  neVer  receive  true  honour  from 
what  he  has  not  earned.  High  happiness  or 
bhss  is  impossible,  but  on  a  basis  ^f  personal 
worth.  There  is  no  progress  and  no  safety,  but 
in  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  personal  virtue.  How 
could  any  great  soul  grow  enthusiastic  in  get- 
ting his  account  with  God  squared  by  any  sub- 
stitute however  great !  How  can  any  brave  man 
consent  to  transfer  his  woes  and  agonies  to  an 
innocent  proxy !  Hence  the  fatuity  of  any 
scheme  of  vicarial  sacrifice.  Let  any  good  man 
consider  it.  Indeed  none  but  the  base  could 
knowingly  and  complacently  accept  such  a 
sacrifice.  This  brief  consideration  alone  should 
pvenvhelm  and  bury  the  dogma  out  of  sight 
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Vicarious  substitution  is  impossible  in  view  of 
the  sacred  needs  of  human  nature. 

(E)  In  the  fifth  place,  the  acceptance  of  the 
dogma  of  vicarious  substitution  does  not,  as  it  is  , 
said  to  do,  ^relieve  the  known  miseries'  cf 
men.  I  am  forced  to, say  this  in  spite  of  the 
voluminous  ravings  of  the  rapturous  school  of 
theologians.  "  Can'st  thou  forget  that  blessed 
hour,"  asks  the  late  Mr.  Spurgeon,  "  when  Jesus 
met  thee  and  said  '  Come  unto  me  ? '  Can'st 
thou  not  remember  that  rapturous  moment  when 
he  snapped  thy  fetters,  dashed  thy  chains  to  the 
earth  and  said  '  I  come  to  break  thy  bonds  and 
set  thee  free  ? '  "  {Daily  Readings,  January 
25.)  Free  from  what?  I  wonder.  Do  such 
words  arise  outjOf  felt,  or  out  of  factitious  rap- 
tures? Can  any  living;  sane  soul  seriously  say 
that  he  remembers  any  such  meeting, — any  such 
incidents?  Can  any  quite  sane  man  with  a 
business  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  sternly 
staring  the  facts  of  life  in  the  face,  actually  say 
such  things? 

Or  take  the  following  glorification  of  spiritual 

pauperism.      Hart,  he  says,  "  did  not  go  beyond 

the  truth  when  he  said:^— 

'With  my  Saviour's  garments  on, 
Holy  as  the  holy  one.' 
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'Then,"  he  continues,  "shall  we  know  and  taste 
and  feel  the  happiness  of  this  vast  but  short 
sentence,  'Complete  in  Christ'  Not  till  then 
shall  we  fully  comprehend  the  heights  and 
depths  of  the  salvation  of  Jiesus.  Doth  not  thy 
heart  leap  for  joy  at  the  thought  of  it?  "  (The 
noble  mind  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  possibly  do 
such  a  thing — cannot  possibly  consent  to  trans- 
fer its  woes  to  another.)  "  Black  as  thou  art," 
he  goes  on,  "  thou  shall  be  white  one  day ; 
,filthy  as  thou  art  thou  shalt  be  clean.  O,  it  is 
a  marvellous  Salvation,  this!  Christ  takes  a 
worm  and  transforms  it  into  an  angel ;  Christ 
takes  a  black  and  deformed  thing  and  makes  it 
clean  and  matchless  in  His  glory;  peerless  in 
His  beauty,  and  fit  to  be  thfe  companion  of 
Seraphs.  O  my  soul,  stand  thou  and  admire  this 
blessed  truth  of  perfection  of  Christ."'  I^n 
'  scarcely  refrain  from  regarding  these  as  bogus 

t  Januaiy  aSth.  Or^take  the  following :—"  When 
the  Lord  first  pardoned  my  sin,  I  was  so  joyous  that  I 
cotild  scirce  refrain  from  dancing.  I  thought  on  my 
road  home  from  the  house  where  I  |iad  been  set  at 
liberty,  that  I  must  tell  the  stones  in  the  street  the  story 
of  my  deliverance.  So  full  was  my  soul  of  joy  that  I 
wanted  to  tell  every  snowflake  that  was  falling  from 
Heaven,  of  the  wondrous  love  of  Jesus  who  had  blotted 
out  the  sins  of  one  of  the  chief  of  rebels." — Dai/y 
Headings,   Feb.    ist. 
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raptures ;  and  indeed  I  must  confess  that  they 
are  to  me  inexpressibly  unmanly,  not  to  say 
nauseous.  They  suggest  to  me  the  very  intoxi- 
cation of  pietistical  hallucina.tion.  It  seems  as  if 
all  the  religionists  had  clothed  themselves  in  a 
rdtie  of  rodomontade.  We  cannot  render 
piety  a  better  service  than  to  make  it  ashamed 
of  that  garment.  The  Son  of  God  was  despised 
and  rejected  of  men  until  his  name  carried  with 
it  the  presti^  of  success.  Once  successful  in 
attaining  a  'sufficiency  of  applause,  the  common 
herd  of  men  basely  and  nauseously  grovel  be- 
fore him,  an'd  chant  irrational  paeans  in  his 
praise, — which  is  no  honour  to  Christ;  The  later 
rabble  are  almost  as  irrational  and  sinful  in  their 
"  worship  "  of  Christ  as  the  earlier  rabble  were 
in  their  condemnation.  To  this  day  the  com- 
mon Christian  worship  might  be  translated 
"  Away  with  him !  "  for  to  this  day,  I  believe,  he 
has  not  been  received  By  the  Churches  upon 
his  proper  and  intrinsic  merits.  Study  the  fore- 
going Spurgeonic  raptures.  •  He  actually  seems 
to  rejoice  and  calls  upon  others  to  rejoice  in  a 
hypothesised,  but  wholly  undeserving  rescue 
from  utter  ruin  r  in  a  dirt  cheap  attainment  of 
celestial  bliss.      He  elects  self-defamation  and 
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the  defamation  of  the  human  race  to  the  rank 
of  a  supreme  saving  virtue.  He  glories  in  his 
Spiritual  pauperism.  He  rejoices  in  that  he  is 
going  to  get  rid  of  his  blackness  and  hlthiness  at 
no  personal  cost  Avhatever.  He  is  ambitious, 
as  it  were,  to  be  utterly  worthless.  Manly  wor- 
ship of  Christ  is  degraded  into  a  fatuous,  raving 
adulation  of  that  great  Being.  He  professes 
that  his  heart  "  leaps  for  joy  "  at  the  thought  of 
the  sjJvation  whith  has  been  gratuitously  pro- 
cured for  such  a  worm  as  himself.  He  sings 
unprincipled  hymns  over  his  supposed  triumph. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  anybody 
in  his  sober  senses  could  give  utterance  to  such 
language,  i  If  it  were^ally  true  that  a  person 
possessed  such  convictions,  life  to,  him  would 
become  a  mere  whirl  of  unholy  joy ;  sorrow  and 
misery  would  cease,  ;^  death  itself  would  be  wel- 
come at  any  moment.  But  as  a  plain  matter  of 
fact  (never  forget  the  plain  matters  of  fact), 
the  persons  who  profess  such  raptures  generally 
fear  death  and  cling  to  life  as  eagerly  as  other 
people;  as  a  plain  njatter  of  fact,  they  do  not 
succeed  in  divesting  themselves  of  their  sorrows 
and  miseries  and  handing  them  over  to  a  sub- 
stitute; as  a  burning  matter  of  fact,  the  most 
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Godly  men,  even,  have  to  continue  to  endure 
their  sorrows  and  miseries  as  best  they  may. 
This  seems  to  be  the  scheme  of  Providence. 
"  Beloved,"  as  Peter  expressed  it,  "  think  it  not 
strange  conceming'the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try 
you  as  though'  some  strange  thing  happened  to 
you.  But  rejoice  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers 
of  Christ's  sufftrings,  that  when  his  glory  shall* 
be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also  wjth  exceeding 
joy."  (I.  Peter,  4,  12-13.)  Thus,  in  Morals, 
each  back  must  bear*  its  own  particular  burden. 
The  Ap^tle  could  not  enter  into  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
raptures  over  a  supposed  cheap  salvation.  He 
plainly  tells  us  that  we  are  to  be  "  partakers  "  of 
Christ's  sufferings  before  we  can  be  sharers  in 
his  joys.  This  is  rational  and  wise,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  facts  of  the  case ;  the  dogma 
of  substitution  is  irrational  and  unwise,  and  has 
no  correspondence  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

In  the  name  of  God,  let  us  abjure  all  pietism, 
which  is  wholly  irrational,  and  let  us  cultivate 
•  piety,  which  is  wholly  rational  and  cannot  put  up 
with  unreason. 

(F)  Sixthly,  M^  dogma  is  incompatible  with 
the  religious  duty  of  personal  effort.  You  can- 
not teach  the  dogma  of  vicarious  substitution 
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side  by  side  with  the  duty  of  personal,  effort, 
personal  virtue.      The  former  .paralyses  the  lat- 
ter.     Many  a  time,  probably,  you  will  find  your 
parson  on  Sunday  evening,  stultifying  all  he  has 
sai(^  on  Sunday  morning.       If  substitution  be 
necessary,   where   does   virtue   come^in?       If 
virtue  be  necessary  where  does  substitution^come 
in  ?      Thus  even  if  you  propose  a  double  scheme 
of  salvation,  namely,  works  as  well  as  substitu- 
tion, you  will  find  that  whilst  it  is  theoretically 
contradictory,  it  is,  practically,  unworkable.     In 
all  the  walks  of  life,  secular  and  sacred,  the 
obvious  scheme  and  requisition  of  Providence  is 
that  the  individual  shall  do  us  much  for  himself 
as  he  possibly  can.'     This  great  truth  being  re- 

I  In  the  teeth  of  this  fact  we  have  our  Spurgeons 
raving  as  follows: — "In  no  case,  by  no  means,  can  sin 
be  pardoned  without  atonement.  It  is  dear  that  there 
can  be  no  hope  for  me  out  of  Christ  j  for  there  is  no 
other  blood-shedding  which  is  wdrth  a  thought  as  an 
atonement  for  sin.  Am  I,  then,  believing  in  Him?  Is 
the  blood  of  His  atonement  truly  applied  to  my  soul? 
All  men  are  on  a  level  in  their  need  of  Him.  If  we  be 
never  so  moral,  generous,  amiable  or  patriotic,  the  rule 
will  not  be  altered  to  make  an  exception  for  us.  Sin 
will  yield  to  nothing  let-s  potent  than  the  blood  of  Him 
whom  God  hath  sent  forth  for  a  propitiation.  XVBal" 
a  blessing  that  there  is  one  way  of  pardon ! ,  Why  should 
we  seek  another? 

"  Persons  of  merely  fomttal  religion  cannot  understand 
how  we  can  rejoice  that  all  our  sins  are   forgiven  us 
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cognised,  there  is  no  height  of  spiritual  excel- 
lence and  beauty  to  which  the  human  race  may 
not  rise.  To  promote  this  ascent  in  himself 
and  others,  must  be  the  highest  ^york  of  a  nian  ; 
to  desire  the  ac^roplishment  of  it  must  be  the 
most  illustrii^  of  all  ambitions;  to  accomplish  ,  . 
it  in  any  degree,  the  most  glorious  of  all  labours. 
Hence  the,  measure  of  a  man's  salvation  and 
greatness  must  lie  not  in  escaping  the  punish- 
ments due  to  his  sins,  but  in  the  extent  to  which 
he  himself,  accoi-ding  to  his  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities, has  attained  to  a  status  or  habitude  of 

(or  Christ's  sake.  Their  works  and  prayers  and  cere- 
monies" (consider  the  state  of  mind  which  mixes  up 
ceremonies  with  works  and  prayers !)  "  give  them  very^ 
poor  comfort ;  and  well  may  they  be  uneasy,  for  they 
are  neglecting  the  one  great  Salvation,- and  endeavoliring 
to  get  remission  without  blood.    My  soul,  sit  down  and  "« 

behold  the  justice  of  God  as  bound  to  punish  sin ;  see 
that  punishrnent  all  exec^uted  upon  thy  Lord  Jesus,  and 
fall  down  in  humble  joy,  and  kiss  the  dear  feet  of  Him, 
wiiose  blood  has  made  atonement  for  thee.  It  is  in 
vain  when  conscience  is  aroused  to  fly  to  failings  and 
evidences  for  comfort :  this  is  a  habit  which  we  learned 
in  the  Egypt  of  our  legal  bondage.  The  only  restoration 
of  a  guilty  conscience  is  a  sight  of  Jesus'  suffering  on 
the  cross." — Daily  Readings,  Feb.  and.  It  4ooks  as  if 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  if  he  had  lived  in  ancient  times,  would 
have  been  a  devotee  of  Moloch,  or  "of  Chemosh  the 
abomination  of  the  Ammonites.  It  muat  be  a  strangely 
perverted  soul  that  derives  satisfaction  and  contentment 
from  witnessing  tortures  due  to  itself — if  to  any,  inflicted 
upon  an  innocent  substitute.         • 
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noble  thinking  and  living.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  pith  of  the  Gospel  is  contained  in  such  pass- 
ages as  Matt.  l6,  34-37!  19,  17;  19,  27-29,  and 
so  forth ;  in  none  of  which  is  any  mention  made 
of  substitution ;  whilst  all  are  bent  on  promoting 
health  of  sflul,  sanctity  of  character.  Virtue  is 
the  one  vis  medicatrix — the  only  conceivable 
cure  for  moral  evil. 

In  short,  he  only  can  be  the  man  of  true 
understanding  who  discerns  .the  true  end  of  life 
— namely,  the  ennobling  of  his  character.  He 
only  can  be  the  man  of  true  wisdom  who  is  faith- 
fully seeking  to  attain  this  end.  Is  it  not  so? 
This  world  has  no  adequate  meaning,  but  as  a 
seed-ground  for  character.  Mankind  have  more 
need  of  such  truths  than  o#  railways  and  tele- 
graph systems — if  they  only  knew  it. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  secure  an  epidemic 

4V 

of  golf,  or  ,tall  hats,  or  ceremonialism  of  any 
kind ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  produce  an  epidemic 
of  virtue !  I  am  afraid^that  this  happy  epidemic 
will  only  be  brought  on,  under  God  always,  by 
the  age-long  labours  and  conflicts  of  sages  and 
heroes.  Tell  us  not  of  salvation  by  substitu- 
tion.     Remember  that  we  have  millions  of  con- 


ventionally "  saved  "  persons — Some  of  whom 
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would  almost  foam  at  the  mouth  over  any  jyo- 
posed  deviation  from  conventional  orthodoxy, 
whilst  all  the  time  there  exists  the  most  terrible  ' 
scarcity  of  simple,  honest,  determined  men. 
There  is  no  proplosition  whose  truth  is  ftiore 
manifest  than  this,  'namely,  that  Church 
orthodoxy  is  no  warranty  whatever  for.  up- 
rightness, nay,  not  even  for  decency  of  life. 
Orthodoxy,'  as  a  Civilizing  force,  seems  to  be  a 
great  historic  failure.  Consider  this  grim  and 
ungodly  fact.  Sulrely  the  chief  aim  should  be  to 
civilize  and  to  make  every  man  a  civilizing 
agency.. 

For  my  part  I  don't  believe  in  the  Spurgeonic 
and  orthodox  theory  that  black  creatures  are 
instantly  made  vvhite ;  that  filthy  ones  are 
instantly  made  spotlessly  clean ;  that'  worms  are 
immediately  transformed  into  seraphs.  Generally 
speaking,  it  appears  that  great  good,  either  for 
himself  or  others,  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  individual  Jit  great  personal  cost  of  some 
kind ;  and  I  don't  think  that  there  can  be  any 
short  cut  to  Heaven,  or  indeed,  any  way  at  all, 
but  that  up  the  narrow,  steep  and  rugged  path 
of  endeavour.  In  fact,  let  me  remind  all  the 
orthodox  that  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Qrf  at 
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Master — "Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the 
way  which  leadeth  unto  Life."  If  the  best  tem- 
poral acquisitions  are  not  to  be  obtained  without 
stern,Iabour,  think  you  that  the  Eternal  Glories 
are  to  be  won  without  any  labour  at  all ! 
.  Study  the  best  secular  methods  of  obtaining 
an  object.  An  engineer,  for  example,  requires 
long  study  and  careful  teaching  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  his  calling  before  he  can  become 
a  good  engineer :  so  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  carpen- 
ter, a  smith  or  craftsman  of  any  kind.  Resolu- 
tion, too,  is  requirpd  on  the  part  of  both  pupil 
and  instructor,  to  make  the  former  well  skilled 
in  his  craft.  This  is  common  knowledge.  Are 
you  fatuous  enough,  then,  to  suppose  that  you 
are  going  to  make  a  good  man  of  your  hearer 
without  intelligent  teaching  carefully  directed 
to  that  great  end,  or  without  earnest  study  and 
devotion  to  his  task,  on  the  part  of  your  hearer 
himself!  If  you  wish  to  raise  Christians — 1.*., 
in  my  rendering,  heroes,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
must  continually  be  striving  to  inspire  your 
hearers  with  heroical  principles — daily  engaged 
in  teaching,  reproving,  exhorting,  correcting  and 
instructing  them  in  righteousness.  Your  task 
actually  should  be  to  try  to  convert  every-day 
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men  and  women  into  heroes  and  heroines,  by  the 
cogency  of  your  reasoning  and  the  fervour  of 
your  humanity.  We  are  but  dolts  and  dullards 
if  we  suppose  that  profane  men  are  going  to  be 
turned  into  sacred  men,  selfish  men  into  heroes,  ^ 
by  dogmatical  bug-a-boo,  or  by  any  kind  of  * 
inctaphorical  washing  or  feasting  or  expiation. 
We  are  dolts  and  dullards  if  we  suppose  this, 
just  as  >^e  should  be  dolts  and.^llards  if  we 
supposed  that  a  man  might  be  developed  into 
a  sound  engineer  through  gesticulative  effort, 
or  by  trying  to  indoctrinate  him  with  fictitious 
engineering  principles.  This  is  indubitable. 
Enlightened  doctrine  oh  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  heroical  effort  on  the  part 
*of  the  taught,  are  as  necessary  to  produce 
a  good  man  as  are  intelligent  instruc- 
tion and  steady  effort  to  make  a  good  smith.  .  It 
is  only  by  realising  that  he  has  a  high  calling 
and  by  strenuous  personal  effort,  that  the  indivi- 
dual can  hope  to  lead  a  high  life.  The  churches 
should  be  resounding  with  this  clear  and  high 
strain  every  Sunday.  The  Gospel  of  brave 
endeavour  must  be  established ;  the  delusion 
of  a  cheap  Salvation,  utterly  dispelled. 

(G)  SeventWy,  the  dogma  offers  iftankind  no 
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inducement  to  lead  noble  lives,  whereas  high 
inducements  or  motives  are  necessary  to  all 
noble  action.— VoM  can  do  nothing  to  tiplift  a 
/nan  until  you  ^ave  awakened  within  him  a  sense 
of  his  possible  dignity.  To  spur  him  on  to  noble 
action,  you  ought  to  cheer  him  with  the  thought 
of  the  greatness  thereby  attainable,  and  keep 
this  possibility  within  his  view.  This  must  ever 
be  the  highest  incentive  and  inspiration  to  noble 
life — the  thought  that  by  strenuous  action  you 
may  not  only  do  good  to  your  fellow  men  but 
ennoble  yourself.  There  is  no  proposition 
more  certain  than  this ;  and^yet  in  the  very  teeth 
of  it,  orthodoxy  comes  forward  and  insists  that 
you  shhll  regard  everybody — the  noble  as  well 
as  the  base,  the  hero  as  well  as  the  sot,  as  "  sold  ' 
under  sin,"  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  "  pos- 
sessed of  no  merit  of  his  qwn  "  and  so  forth. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  unhappily,  was  a  great 
offender  in  this  way.  He  sometimes  spoke  as 
if  that  divine  ^entity  the  hufnan  soul  were  no 
better  than  some  old  cracked  water-pot,  whereas 
it  is  potentially  the  noblest  work  of  God  that 
,we  are  acquainted  with.  Nay,  we  are  actually 
told  that  we  are  made  in  "  the  image  of  God." 
I  fervently  wish  that  the  great  man — for  great 
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he  certainly  was,  had  been  inspired  to  adhere 
more  steadily  than  he  did  to  plain  common  serise, 
the  most  essential  and  divine,  probably,  of  all 
brave  faculties.  His  clay-pot  theory  has  made 
terrible  havoc  amongst  men's  brains. 

Just  consider^it.  How  are  yoy  going  to  inspire 
a  man  with  those  pietistic  slanders  t  How  are 
you  going  to  uplift  him  if  you  try  to  assure  him 
th?it  he  cannot  jxissibly  get  possessed  of  any 
merits  of  his  own ;  that  he  can  do  nothing  for 
himself ;  that  he  has  no  more  "  say "  in  his 
destiny  than  a  piece'  of  clay ;  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  him  at  all  unless  he  jjan  slink  into  ! 
Heaven  on  the  merits  of  another !  Surely  such 
a  dogma  is  rotten  to  the  last  fibre — rotten  with 
all  the  rottenness  of,  trembling  superstition  and 
unworthy  thoughts  of  the  Majesty  of  God."   Can  - 

4 

we  even  conceive  the  possibiHty  of  a  person 

consciously  destitute  of  merit,  being  capable  of 

bliss?*    I  siibmit  that  the  thought  is  involved  in 

self  contradiction.    The  blis^  of  such  a  person  v 

ought  to  consist  jof  an  eternal  blush.    No,  rather 

show^a  man  how  strong  he  may  be — always' 

under  God  of  course,  how  beautiful,  how  sublime : 

so  may  you  inspire  him  to  noblest  endeavours 

*  .  - 
and  highest  attamments. 


»     ♦ 
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It  requires  what  I  would  call  the  operative  doc- 
trines to  tap  those  saCred  elements  in  our  nature 
— to  bring  thein  out  into  full  consciousness  and 
free  play.  By  means  of  the  operative  beliefs 
alone, 'can  we  hope  for  any  kind  of  Reformation 
and  Regeneration.  Men,  for.  example,  aregiow- 
vinced  that  it  is  an  honourable  and  noble  thing  to 
fight  for.  their  country ;  and  as  they  are  filled 
with  this  conviction.'you  find  that  when  occasion 
requires,  they  shoulder  their  arms  and  go  bravely 
forth  to  do  it.  So,  likewise,  if  you  want  a  man 
to  be  religious,  you  must  endeavouif  to  fill  him 
\nith  the  coniHiftion  that  religion  is  tlie  noblest 
and  most  beautiful  of  all  things ;  and  if  you  do 
this,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  wijl  try  to  be, 
religious.  At  all  events,  you  shall  have  furnished 
him  with  the  loftiest  motives  for  being  religious. 
Beliefs  can  only  be  of  high  importance  in  so  far. 
as  they  afford  a  basis  to,  and  inspire,  noble 
actioa' 

I  A  view  of  things  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  set  before 
us  in  the  churches.  The  clergy  are  mainly  spending 
their  time  in  trying  to  inculcate  beliefs — most  of  them 
irrational  too,  such  as  we  are  discussing ;  whereas  they 
ought  to  be  strenuously  labouring  every  day  to  inculcate 
rational  beliefs  which  rtquirt  and  dtmand  heroic  action 
as  their  ntcasary  complement  and  crown.  ,  Those  are 
necessarily  the  vital  beliefs  which  spur  us  on  to  noblo 
action ;    others  are  of  no   account. 
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Tms  contention  is  fully  sustained  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  almost  universal  outcry  against 
"  Faith  Healers  "  of  the  body.  Such  persons 
are  properly  looked  on  with  so  much  hostility 
that  when  they  try  their  faith-curing  upon  other 
boTlies  than  their  own  they  are  rightly  prosecuted 
and  condemned  as  criminal  fanatics ;  and  this 
although  they  have  a  few  words  of  scripture  in 
their  favour-^"  The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
sick,"  and  other  passages. 

"Now  ip  all  rational  and  philosophic  and  re- 
ligious sobriety,  the  orthodox  dogma  of  saving 
the  soul  by  merely  believing  certain  dogmas 
(which  is  erroneously  termed  "  faith  "),  is  no  less 
extravagant  and  pernicious ;  the  clamant  facts 
of  the  case  ever  being  that  strenuous  personal 
effort,  if  not  more  necessary,  is  at  least  as  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  health  of  the  sour  as  that 
of  the  body.  Due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
temporary,  adventitious  and  paltry  triumphs  of 
speciosity  and  the  deceitful  favours  of  what  is 
called  "  Fortune,"  the  Universal  Law  of  Provi- 

ThUs  millions  of  people  seem  to  have  no  more  heart- 
concern  (or  sacred  things  than  if  they  were  millions  of 
fleas  hopping  about ;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  because  the 
sacred  elements  concealed  in  their  spiritual  constitution 
hftve  not  been  tapped  by  vital  and  operative  teaching. 
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dence  seems  to  be  that  high  attainment  of  any 
'  kind  is  the  result  of  high  personal  endeavour,  and 
that  no  attainment  is  the  result  of  no  endeavour. 
Nay,  your  very  prayer  becomes  sin  and  condem- 
;  nation,  if  not  founded  upon,  and  strenuously  sup- 
ported by,  your  own  endeavours ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  will  probably  grow  ^isheartened 
and  get  defeated  in  your  most  strenuous  endea- 
vours unless  you  be  strengthened  and  buoyed  up 
by  hope  of  Divine  Aid 

Supposing  that  you  are  a  godly  man  and  that 
you  are  in  danger  of  drowning,  how  do  you 
propose  to  escape?  Slirely,  in  the  first 
place,  at '  all  events,  by ,  strenuous,  well- 
directed,  personal  efforts.  It  would  mean 
not  only  drowning,  probably,  but  'impiety  to 
handle  the  situation^  otherwise — to  assume,  for 
example,  that  God  would  save  you  without  effort 
on  your  own  part ;  or  by  assenting,  say,  to  the 
dogma  i|jf  the  Trinity.  So  in  all  conceivable 
cases,  faith  in  God,  resignation  to  the  Will  of 
God,,  should  at  all  times  and  in  all  militant  cir- 
cumstances, be  supplementary  merely  to  your 
.  own  best  efforts.  Thus  religious  Faith  is  simply 
a  hope  and  confidence — ^which  may  well  be  of 
mighty  worth  to  us,  that  God  will  support  and 
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give  efficacy  to  our  own  best  efforts  in  any  field 
of  action."  This,  doubtlessly,  was  the  thfcologic 
Faith  of  the  man  who  said,  "  O,  Lord  of  Hosts, 
blessed  is  the  man  who  trusteth  in  thee." 

In  all  good  conscience  we  wish  God  to  help 
Hs  as  much  as,  in  His  Divine  Wisdom,  He  can ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  men  should  earnestly  wish 
and  earnestly  strive  to  stand  before  Him  not  on 
the  substituted  merits  of  another,  but,  if  possible, 
on  clear  merits  of  their  own.  And  this,  I  think, 
must  be  a  virtuous,  a  holy  wish.  Fyr  the  very 
life  of  me  I  am  unable  to  discern  in  it  any  sus- 
picion of  sinfulness. 

The  lesson  of  lessons,  to  be  impressed  on  us 
is  that  sin  necessarily  implies  the  degradation, 
if  not  the  misery,  of  the  sinner,  together  with 
utter  alienation  from  God  ;  whilst  virtue,  on  the 
other  hand,  necessarily  implies  the  e>taltation, 
if  not  the  happiness,  of  the  true  man,  together 
with  Unity  in  the  Supreme.  Perhaps  we  can 
scarce^  hope  to  be  serenely  wise  in  this  world. 
It  m^ly  well  be  that  the  highest  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  struggle  to  be  wise ;  yet  this  personal  striv- 

I  In  Cither  words,  it  might  be  regarded  as  personal 
efiort,  accompanied  by  absolute  submission  to,  and  com- 
plete confidence  in,  God. 
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jng  after  holiness  is  the  only  conceivable  way  of 
worshipping  the  Father"  in  Spirit  and  in  truth  " ; 
and  Christ  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  The 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him." 

Anything  that  has  been  added  to  this  doctrine 
is,  I  fancy,  httle  more  than  charlatanry  or  super- 
stition. Moliere  said  of  the  doctors  of  his  day — 
"tout  leur  art  est  pure  grimace."  Anything  in 
Religion  beyond  the  worshipping  of  God  in  Spirit 
and  in  truth,  may^^hink,  be  safely  taken  as 
"pure  grimace."  It  would  be  worth  our  while 
to  try  to  inspire  Ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
every  day  we  have  work  to  do  individually, 
which  is  worthy  of  the  highest  efforts  of  a  i 
King — namely,  the  purifying,  strengthening 
and  beautifying  of  our  character.  Indeed  this 
is  the  most  illustrious  enterprise  in  which  either 
King  or  peasant  can  engage. 

The  fact  is,  it  appears,  that  Christ's  Chris- 
.tianity  has  been  biuried  by  the  orthodox  under 
mountains  of  heathen  rubbish.  It  is  our  most 
urgent  duty  to  have  it  resurrected  as  soon  as  we 
possibly  can.  The  possession  of  a  pure  religion 
19  the  fSrst  condition  of  human  well-bcirig.  -x 

(H)  Finally,  the  dogma  of  vicarious  substitu- 
tion is  dishonouring  to  Cod  and  to  Christ. — And     • 


^ 
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whilst  it  is  a  clean  subversion  of  human  intelh- 
gence  and  a  great  dishonour  to  man  to  propose 
the  repudiation  of  his  moral  responsibiUty  and 
the  transference  of  his  sins  to  the  head  of  an- 
other, it  is  a  prodigious  dishonour  to  God  and 
to  Christ  to  say  that  they  have  propbsed  your 
acceptance  of  a  creed  w^ich,  by  its  terms  must 
degrade  and  dishonour  you ;  or  that  they  require 
the  subversion  of  your  intelligence  before  they 
can  render  any  service'  to  you.  I  cannot  find 
any  clear  passage — any  passage  unobscured  by 
metaphor,  in  which  Christ  announced  that  it 
was  his  task  to  go  to  God  to  make  propitiation 
or  atonement  for  us  with  the  Divine  Majesty,  or 
to  offer  himself  as  a  substitute  for  us.  Thcjp 
are  a  few  strongly  metaphorical  passages  attri- 
buted to  him,  which  might  admit  of  such  a  con- 
struction if,  in  the  nature  of  things,  such  a 
construction  were  admissible ;  but  those  few 
passages  are  utterly  wiped  out  by  the  multitude 
of  counsels  an4  exhortations  which  he  addresses 
to  us  as  responsible  beings  who  ha:ve  to  give 
account  of  our  lives  to  God.  Indeed  we  cannot 
admit  the  conceivabihty  of  a  second  person 
presenting  himself,  or  being  called  in,  to  pro- 
pitiate an  all-perfect  God  in  his  attitude  towards 
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man.  Nay,  I  submit  that  it  is  a  base  and  savage 
thought  to  hold  regarding  God, — a  thought 
which  is  utterly  irreligious  and  degrading  to  our 
conceptions  of  the  Diviiie  Majesty.  If  your  son 
has  offended  you,  but  repented,  what  second 
person  do  you  require  to  make  propitiation  ^and 
offer  atonemeptfor  him!  The  suggestion  were 
most  grossly  insulting  even  to  a  good  earthly 
father.  Revert  again  to  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  realise  the  infamy  of  the 
substitutioritLry  proposal.  In  short,  there  is  not  a 
rational  word  to  say  for  it.  The  death  of  Christ 
is  precious  to  us  individually,  in  so  far  only  as  it 
may  help  us  to  reform  ourselves  individually. 
If,  and  when,  by  His  sacred  influence,  Christ 
converts  a  dishonest  man  into  an  honest  one ; 
if,  and  when,, by  His  sacred  precept  or  example, 
he  turns  a  weak  man  into  a  strong  one,  he  is 
accomplishing  the  noblest  kind  of  work,  and 
estat)lishin|[  himself  as  the  Saviour  of  that  man 
in  the  highest  sense  conceivable.  It  i^  only 
thus,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  that  any  one  can 
derive  spiritual  benefits  from  Christ.  If  being 
unreformed,  you  seek  to  claim  privileges  by  the 
death  of  Chrisit,  I  take  you  to  be  a  rogue,  or  an 
ignorant  and  profane  person.    You  remain  quite 
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barbarous  all  under  the  skin.  It  is  only  those 
who  are  working  upon  a  basis  of  intelligent 
principles  who  can  hope  to  do  intelligent  work. 
It  is^nly  those  who  are  working  upon  a  basis  of 
noble  principles  who  can  hope  to  do  noble  work. 
It  is  only  those  who  are  working  i^pon  a  basis 
of  eternal  principles  who  can  hope  to  do  eternal 
work.'  True  Revolutions  and  Reformations  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  forces  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Morality.  '  . 
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It  is  evident,  then,  that  these  three  leading 
dogmas  of  all  the  orthodoxies — ^the  dogma  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  Word,  of  God,  the  dogma 
that  God  is  Three  Persons  in  One  and  One  in 
ThreCi  and  the  dogma  that  neither  the  Saint 
nor  the  Scoundrel  is  tolerable  in  the  sight  of  God 
except  through  the  vicarious  and  substitutionary 
suffering  of  Christ — are  quite  untenable.  It  is 
evident  that  these  three  leading  dogmas  are  un- 
supported either  by  fact  or  principle,  and  that 
they  are  repugnant  not  only  to  sacred  common 
sense  but  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Scriptures 
themselve%:  therefore,  they  are  to  be  utterly 
rejected.  The  same  sentence  would  have  to  be 
pronounced  against  most  of  the  orthodox 
dogmas.  Of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  for 
example,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  taken  that 
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about  thirty  of  them  are  more  or  less  contro- 
versial, while  many  of  them  are  transparently 
false.  In  dwelling  upon  such  matters  it  is  not 
to  be  thought  that  rational  conclusions  can  be, 
in  any  respect,  inconsistent  with  duty  to  God ; 
but  rather  that  Religion  itself,  in  demanding 
from  us  the  honest  use  of  our  faculties,  demands 
such  conclusions.  Mind  is  one.  We  do  not 
possess  a  double  set  of  faculties — this,  theo- 
logical ;  that,  secular.  It  is,  then,  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  our  dearly-hugged  orthodoxies  are 
not  of  God  but  of  fooHsh  men ;  that  it  is  silly 
men  and  not  Almighty  G?53  with  whom  we  con- 
tend when  we  ffght  against  our  irrational  Church 
dogmas.       , , 

Nor  should  we  be  greatly  astonished  at  the 
worthlessness  of  these  dogmas  when  we  consider 
that  they  are  births  of  the  ages  when 
"idiotcy  was  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of 
God's  favour,  and  epilepsy  was  considered 
the  best  medium  of  heavenly  revelation" 
Consider  the  case  of  poor  Elizabeth  Bar- 
ton so  late  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
(Pictorial  History  of  England,  Vol  II,  p.  384.) 
Most  of  the  "science"  of  those  days  was  as 
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*  barbarous  as  the  theology;  but  the  great  re- 
proach of  our  time  is  that  while  men  of  science 
have  to  a  considerable  extent  seen  their  error, 
and  are  submitting  more  and  more  to  the  rule 
f  reason — ever  with  the  most  excellent  results, 
a  very  large  number  of  the  clergy  are 
still  offering  the  most  stiff-necked  "opposi- 
tion to  the  Authority  of  Reasoa  This, 
then,  I  ^ffggest,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
Failure  oAthe  Churches.  The  clergy '  are  work- 
ing  against  reason.  In  theology  only,; — i.e.,  m 
sacred  science,  primaeval  and  mediaeval  darkness 
still  reign,  although  it  may  be  that,  in  these 
Islands  alone  there  are  probably  from  forty  to 
sixty  thousand  persons  told  off  to  study  and 
teach  that'  sacred  science.  That  theological 
orthodoxy  is  a  great  failure  is  further  seen  very 
obtrusively  in  the  great  fact  that  whilst  the  con- 
ventionally orthodox  may  be  numbered  through- 
out the  world  by  hundreds  of  millions,  good  men 
are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  simple  dozens. 
Conventional  orthodoxy,  therefore,  does  not 
produce  good  men:  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not 
produce  the  results  which  are  required  of  it,  and 
for  which  it  exists  so  extensively  and  expen- 
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sively.  Thus,  Conventional  orthodoxy  is  clearly 
a  things  to  bjTdespised  and,  if  possible,  destroyed 
with  all  vigour  and  alacrity. 


CHAPTER    VII     . 

RATIONAL  REFORMATION  IN    THEOLOGY    THE 

MOST    HOPEFUL    MEANS    OF    VITALISING 

THE     CHURCHES 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  have  probably  found 
out  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  great  Church- 
Failure  in  our  midst,  and  of  the  dull  moral 
stagnanc/  of  the  community.  It  is  not  lack  of 
churches,  clearly ;  clearly,  it^  not  lack  of  clergy- 
men; clearly,  it  is  not  lack  of  j^church-services, 
nor  of  Sunday-schools,  nor  of  Imissionary  enter- 
prises, nor  scarcity  of  Bibles,  nor  of  Hymn- . 
books ;  nor  lack  of  cash ;  nor  anything  of  that 
kind  which  is  responsible  for  the  dismal  Failure ; 
but  barbaric  falsehood  in  our  Church  Creeds 
with  a  corresponding  misdirection  in  the  minis- 
trations of  our  clergy.    ' 

An  ignorant  Architect  working  upon  false 
principles  and  building  upon  jrotten  foundations 
cannot  possibly  provide  us  with  a  sound  house. 
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We  shall  not  think  of  giving  a  commission  to 
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build  a  steam-engine  to  a  man  wholly  ignorant 
of  mechanical  engineering. 

Who  would  propose,  in  these  days,  to  conduct 
a  hospital  upon  the  basis'*f|F  the  medical  dogmas 
of  the  Middle  Ages!  We  are  not  going  to' be 
ruled  by  ancient  opinion  in  any  q"»stion  of 
science  or  conduct 

Who  could  hope  at  this  date  to  carry  through 
a  successful  war  against  a  terrestrial  enemy,  with 
an  aripy  led  by  officers  imbued  with  obsolete 
military  notions  and  wholly  ignorant  of  modem 
armaments  and  modem  military  art! 

Who  can  hope  to  wage  war  with  the  Devil 
successfully  and  advance  the  Kingdom  of  God 
upon  a  basis  of  falsehood  and  ignorance  ?  None 
but  ill-informed  persons.  Yet,  this  is  precisely 
what  the  churches  have  been  trying  to  do. 

Nor  can  the  cause  of  religion  be  advanced 
by  hugging  unctrtainties  in  dogma  or  doctrine 
any  mdre  than  by  cherishing  falsehood.  Nay  it 
is  mere  lying  and  not  virtue  at  all,  to  profess 
certainty  that  any  unproved  doctoine  or  dogma 
is  true.  Common  sense  requires  tlat  every 
proposition  which  is  either  false  or  uncertain  be 
discharged  from  the  service  of  Godliness. 
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Notice  that  any  enterprise  whatever,  caiv  only 
be  successful  fe  so  far  as  it  observes  and  keeps 
itself  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  Nature.  We 
must  Usten  to  no  dogmas  but  to  those  of  Nature 
•and  Intelligence.  Engineering  enterprise  can 
only  be  successful  in  so  far  as  it  follows  the  laSvs 
of  mechanical  nature.  Medical  enterprise  can 
only  be  successfiil  in  so  far  as  it  diagnoses  the 
maladies  and  ministers  to  the  tlatural  wants  of 
the  human  body.  Church  enterprise  can  only 
bf/iuccessful  in  so  far  as  it  truly  observes  the 
facts  and  laws  of  our  spiritual  nature,  and  minis- 
ters to  the  sacred  needs  of  the  human  souL  No 
good  can  be  done  against  Nature. 

The  Church-people  of  all  denominations 
should  ponder  upon  the  Divine  significance  of 
the  fact  that  Nature  is  utterly  heterodox, — ^utterly 
opposed  to  them,  and  proceed  to  tune  their 
creeds  into  holy  hartwny  with  Nature.  To  be 
of  any  value,  our  creed  must  Conform  with  Na- 
ture. Nature  wll,  never  submit  to  conform  to 
any  creed.  Indeed  in  the  right  sense  of  the 
word,  there  can  be  no  heterodoxy  but  in  opposi- 
tion to  Nature.  If  the  churches  could  be  in- 
duced to  open  their  eyes  to  see  the  purer  truth 
of  this  matter — if  they  could  be  induced  to 
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attach  themselves  to  truth  as  eagerly  as  they 
have  in  times  past  clung  to  falsehood,  what  a 
blessing  it  would  be  to'  the  human  race ! 

Science  must  prevail.  Theology  must  be 
drastically  reformed  on  purely  scientific  lines. 

The  theological  and  ];'ehgious  centre  of  gravity 
must  be  noted  and  accurately  observed.  Ortho- 
doxy is  foolishly,  trying  to  find,  or  rather, 
fooUshly  assuming  that  it  has  found,  that  centre 
of  gravity  in  the  Bible  and  in  weak  and  con- 
flicting traditions-^all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
the  work  of  sectaries  and  partisans.  It  is  here 
proposed  to  find  the  required  centre  of  gravity 
in  the  underlying  and  universal  soul  of  man — 
which  we  all  believe  to  be  the  authentic  and 
first-hand  work  of  God. 

Until  this  be  done  and  until  Church  enterprise  ^ 
be  directed  according  to  the  sacred  Ifacts  and 
imperative  laws  of  our  spiritual  nature,  it  canno 
nobly  prosper  nor  reasonably  hope  to  help  ^e 
Nations  forward  in  the  higher  civilizatioa 

This  grand  work  of  Church  Reforma^tion 
urgently  requires  devoJ«d  .labourers,  botn  lay 
and  clericdl.  It  is  a  work  which,  if  earned  far 
enough,  would  automatically  promote  ul  kinds 
of  Reforms.      If  Alexanders  and  Cafesars.  am- 
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bitious  of  cpnfcrring  benefits  upon  mankind 
were  amongst  us,  they  could  not  find  any  other 
enterprise  so  promising  as  this  for  the  employ- 
m<;nt  of  their  energies  or  the  attainment  of  their 
desires;  and  all  men  who,  according  to  their 
opportunities,  engage  in  it  with  singleness  of 
heart,  are  likely  to  find  the  highest  satisfaction 
in  their  labours. 
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